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Not “Should” 


but “How” 


ORE THAN eight vears ago I par- 
ticipated in a Town Hall Meeting 
of the Air debate on the affirmative side 
of the question “Should Controversial 
Subjects Be Discussed in Schools?” On 
the 21st of last September the question 
in the Town Hall discussion had shifted 
markedly. It was no longer “Should 
Controversial Questions Be Discussed?” 
but rather “How Can Schools and Col- 
leges Teach Controversial Issues?” 
The swift movement of events since 
1940, the terrific impact of the war on all 
aspects of our lives, the piling up of un- 
solved problems of tremendous impor- 
tance have thrown into bold relief the 
unalterable fact that effective citizenship 
in a democracy requires thorough prepa- 
ration in the difficult art and science of 
dealing with the inevitable controversies 
of life. This “preparation” in school is 
provided through years of experience in 
learning to think, to exchange ideas, to 
supplement and often modify one’s own 
ideas or findings with those of others 
which seem plausible. This is invaluable 
experience for voung people who must 
grow in their understanding of a com- 
plicated world and of one another; it is 
part and parcel of education for free- 
dom. 


°*Prof. Paul H 
H. Reavis, 


Douglas, candidate tor senator, 
assistant superintendent of schools, 


Illinois; Congressman 
Cincinnati; 


The four prominent men on the Sep- 
tember 21st program® all agreed that 
controversial issues should be “taught 
That is, the schools should be respon 
sible for guiding the learning required 
to understand the various points of view 
involved in controversies. 

So again, by common agreement, a 
challenging responsibility and opportun 
itv are presented to teachers. The com 
petent and worthy teacher 
always to eliminate the indecencies, th 
dishonesty and disloyalty that 
degenerate our moral standards and ou 
ideals of the American way of life; he 
wil] inculcate zeal for American demo 
racy. But with unwavering impartiality 
he will accept the challenge and bi 
grateful for the big privilege of helping 
young people to become sincere and 
intelligent participants in the great ad 
venture of preserving our freedom and 
making democracy work, 

I assure 


will seel 


W nald 


vou, my fellow teachers 
that Scholastic Magazines will do eve 
thing possible to assist you in carrying 
your responsibility. 


0% fect 


John M. Vorys, Ohio; ‘ 


Darrell Lane, vice chairman, N 


Americanism Commission, American Legion. For a copy of How Can Schools and Colleges Tee 


troversial Issues? write to The 


Town Hall, Inc 


. New York 18, N. Y 


10 cents 





Fable for an Audio-Visual Age 


HE PRINCIPAL was winding up a 
conference with the teachers of his 
school. He said: “It is agreed, then, that 
we'll use the 


35 films we selected for 
geography. Miss Lewis will arrange for 
the 50 recordings on the literature unit. 
and Mr. Snowden will be responsible 
for the series of slides on American his- 
tory. There now remains the question 
of organizing the television project and 


' scheduling the radio broadcasts from 


overseas.” 
Just then the principal’s secretary 
came in and whispered in his ear. 


“What does he want 
about?” asked the principal. 

“It seems,” said the girl, “that t 
announcing a new invention. T! 
calling it printing. And he said 
duces a new and revolutionary t 
tool. Textbooks, I think he calle: 

“Printing? Textbooks? Well, | 
him. But why they have to mak 
school a testing ground for eve 
gadget is something I'll never k 
said the principal, and he arose to 
his visitor. 


to Se 


—P. P. Bron: ‘SkY 
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The first book Gutenberg 


printed was not the Bible. 


textbook, Ars Grammatica, 


dates ten years earlier. 


Longest textbook “adop- 
tion” on record goes to this 
irs Grammatica. a_ Latin 
grammar. Written by Aelius 


Donatus in 300 A.D.., teach- 


ers still used in it 1600. 


America’s most famous 
early textbook, The New Eng- 
land Primer, weighs one and 
one-half ounces; measures 
2%, by 4% inches; 64 pages. 

A current McGraw-Hill text- 
book, Short History of Civili- 
zation, weighs 3°4 pounds, 
measures 6 by 9 inches; con- 
tains 994 pages. 


SAanners, Custous, &c. 





‘ATLAS. 


In 1947 the value of text- 
books published in. U.S, 
reached $131.000.000. Of 
this total elementary and sec- 
ondary schools accounted for 
7 per cent. 

Average annual expendi- 
ture for textbooks per pupil: 
$2.49. For free textbooks we 
spend about 2 per cent of 
school operating expenses. 


Number of 


prox. 


District 





textbooks print- 
ed annually; 


states and the 
of Columbia adopt 
textbooks for school use. In 
other states local boards make 
adoptions. 
Texas, for example, may re- 
sult in a single order for more 


than 2.000.009 books. 


Twenty-five 


adoption in 


PPEARANCE of a new textbook is a 

pretty important event which the pub- 
lishers hope will be blessed. The minimum 
gestation period, counting only writing, edit 
ing, and printing, is about the same as it is 
with elephants. 

Authors and publishers greet each new 
arrival with prayerful enthusiasm. So Scho- 
lastic Teacher invites you to view the fol- 
lowing list with respect and solicitude. 

About two months ago we invited text- 
book publishers to send us “titles and au- 
thors of textbooks that are 1) for use with 
social studies or English classes, 2) for junior 
and senior high school levels and, 3) were 
issued since January 1948 or before Janu- 
arv 1, 1949.” 

Below we list U. S. textbook publishe rs 
serving the secondary schoo] field. We also 
list their new textbooks or revised editions 
for social studies and English. 

Watch for these new titles. Look for them 
at national convention exhibit booths (see 
page 4-T). 

Don’t overlook the books issued earlier by 
publishers who do not happen to have 1948 
titles. 

More and more decisions on textbook se- 
lection fall into the hands of classroom teach- 
ers and principals. Your judgment of these 
books counts. 

The numbers in each case indicate rec- 
ommended grade level. Some publishers 
listed specialize in fields bevond our direct 
audience, for example, A. S. Barnes (sports), 
The Manual Arts Press (industrial arts and 
vocational education). 


American Book Co. 
Economics, Clark 
Being a Citizen, Capen 
United States History, Wirth 


American Technical Society 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Flashing Spikes, O’ Rourke 
The Turning Point, Fitzgerald 


W. S. Benson & Co 
The Blakiston Co. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
P. E. Compton & Co. 


(Continued on page 18-T) 


million ap- 


1948 | c = : 





Fan 







ie “on bold 


4b doth hobl, 


Trend is toward multiple 
adoption. Individual schools 
may choose from among a 
number of approved text- 
books. 

Textbook publishers use 
about 3 per cent of all U.S 
paper stock, 

Costs have risen more than 


100 per cent since 1941, 


First man to put illustra- 
tions in a school book for 


children was Comenius 


Czechoslovakia (1658). 


First grammars used in this 
country were not’ English: 


they were Latin. 


Benjamin Franklin, more 
than anyone else, emancipat- 





SMITIV'S J HOOK IN GEOGRAPHY 
INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPILY, 


L: i” 
f m fe ¢ 
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ed colonial education from its 
pre-oceupation with religion. 
Franklin’s 1740 reprint of 
Thomas Dilworth’s A New 
Guide to the English Tongue 
was the first American Eng- 
lish grammar. 


Not until 1795 did Amer- 
ican school children study an 
American history. The first 
was The History of America 


published in Philadelphia. 


lishers Institute enrolls 46, 


often run to 2.500 books. 





LU. S. textbook publishers 
number about 70. The vouth- 
ful American Textbook Pub- 


Costs of review copies pinch 
the textbook publisher. Allot- 
ments for free distribution 





Thanksgiving in Chicago 


Social Studies and English Conventions Offer Abundance for Everyone 


FP THE FIRST TIME in many years the annual meetings 
of both the National Council for the Social Studies and 
the National Council of Teachers of English will be held 
simultaneously in the same citv—Chicago. English teachers 
will foregather at the Stevens Hotel while their fellow social 
studies teachers meet at the Palmer House. 

Once again Scholastic Magazines invites its friends to its 
annual Thanksgiving Day buffet suppers (see page 18-T). 


To all readers we extend a cordial invitation to visit 


Social Studies Convention 


Like a patient in a clinic, our brave, 
battered world will be brought under 
the scrutiny of throngs of educators at 
the 2Sth meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies in Chicago. They 
will consider how to teach such varied 
and timely topics as: atomic energy, 
Russia. U.N.. the 1948 elections. Ger- 
UNESCO, aviation, and labor- 


management. 


Stanley E. Dimond, 


thay, 
President, NCSS 


The convention planned by vice-president W. Francis 
English and his committee holds much for the geography 
teacher. At the Friday luncheon geography teachers can 
hear about the new NCSS Yearbook on World Geography. 
\ll day Friday there are joint sessions with the National 


Council of Geography Teachers. 


Teachers looking for new angles on the teaching of current 
affairs should look in on meetings both Friday (Current 
Affairs Programs in the Secondary Schools) and Saturday 
(Teaching Current Affairs). 


Are you concerned about managing discussions and issues 
of academic freedom? Then you will want to touch base at 
many sessions. You will want to see the demonstration in 
teaching critical thinking conducted by Francis H. Ferrill 
with a group from Marshall High School, Chicago. 


At another meeting tour speakers a teacher, adminis- 
trator 


professor, and publisher—will discuss “The Dangers 


We Face.” This is an open meeting of the NCSS committee 
m Academic Freedom. 

Kev speakers at general sessions include Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of Wilson, 
Endowment for International Peace (his topic— 

Innocence Abroad in 1948"); Leo Pasvolsky of Brookings 
Institution; and Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 


President Stanley KE 


schools, Chicago; Howard E. 


Carnegie 


Dimond will preside at the first 
general session Thanksgiving Dav. Brigadier-General C. T. 
Lanham, U.S. Army, will talk on “A Better Citizen, A Better 
Soldier.” 


rhree films will be presented at the final general session 
in which students and teachers will discuss film evaluation. 
One will be Johnson and Reconstruction, an edited version 
of Tennessee Jolimson. 


Scholastic Magazines exhibit booths. At the Stevens Hotel 
the Teen Age Book Club will share the honors with Sc/ 
lastic at 106-107, At the Palmer House you will find us 
Booth 30. 

On hand to greet you at Chicago will be many from + 
Scholastic organization: M. R. Robinson, publisher; Kennet 
Gould, editor-in-chief; William Dow Boutwell, editor of 
Scholastic Teacher; Charles Schmalbach, Chicago sales re; 
resentative, and others. 


At the English Council 


Each vear thousands of educators 
find there is no more agreeable and 
advantageous way to spend the Thanks 
giving holidays than to attend the ses 
National 


Teachers of English. This year agai 


sions of the Council — of 
the program assembled by President 
Thomas Clark Pollock and his fellow 


Themes C. Pollock, officers will present 


‘ more than on 
President, NCTE 


hundred leaders in the Language Arts 
There will be something for elementary, high school and 
college teachers, librarians, and administrators. 

Those who come will enjoy hearing such speakers as 
James A. Michener, author of Pulitzer prize-winning Tales 
from the South Pacific, Karl Shapiro, poet, and Alan Lomax 
the American Ballad Hunter. Mr. Lomax will bring his 
guitar. 

Dr. Pollack has built the program around the convention 
theme “English for Maturity.” 

There are sectional meetings for every taste. Make yo 
choice among the following junior-senior high school 
features: 

English for Individual and Social Adjustment. 

English as a Help to Clear Thinking. 

English for Fostering Originality and Speculation. 

Highlights on Teaching Fundamentals. 

Intergroup Education. 

Mass Communication Challenges the Teacher. 

High school Textbooks and the Changing Curriculum 

Experiences with Audio-visual Materials in Englis 
Classes. 

Another progress report on the Commission on 
English Curriculum will come from Dora V. Smith, ch 
man, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore, and Porter G. Perr 
John W. Bell, Chicago, will preside over a panel discuss 
on Revision of the Junior-Senior High School Curricu! 

Teachers responsible for school publications will want | 
attend the Friday luncheon of the National Associatio 
Scheduled for Friday 
luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and ju 
high schools. 


Journalism Directors. also is 


Saturday noon the Council will present its annual aw 
for outstanding radio programs. 


If You Plan to Attend Either Convention See Invitation to a Party, page 18-T 





The annual 
awards made in 
the field of writing 
and art by the 
Scholastic Maga- 
zines, in conjunc- 
tion with numerous 
newspapers and 
others, are of a sort 





to stimulate almost 

HERZBERG every kind of tal- 

ent. One of these 

wards—three prizes of $25, $15, and 

$10—is in the field of book reviews. 

rhe TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 

h promotes book reading and the 

rship of good books, this vear for 

the first time sponsors these Book 
Review awards. 





\ good review (1) tells what the 
is about; (2) gives a judgment on 
vhether favorable, unfavorable, or 
|; (3) does so as briefly as possible. 
Some of vou may recall the little girl 
wrote this one-sentence ‘book re- 
if i ‘This book tells me more about 
nvuins than I am interested in knows 
Phat was a good report. 
Some hints for students: 
\t 1. The review must not exceed 1000 
: words, preferably less. 
v 2. At the top write the title of the 
(underline it), the name of the 


- thor, the number of the pages, the 
of the publisher. 


AN Perhaps the student will want to 


Best Book Reviews 


T-A-B to Sponsor Awards—Other News 


give his review a headline. For exam- 
ple, over the little girl’s review might 
appear the headline: No Penguin Lover. 

For details on how your students can 
participate, see the Scholastic Writing 
Awards Rules Booklet which has been 
mailed to English teachers Also Oct. 6 
Scholastic Magazines. 


The N.C.T.E. Convention 


This year’s fine N.C.T.E. Conven- 
tion program (see Scholastic Teacher 
page 4-T for complete details) should 
lure every teacher of English to Chi- 
cago over Thanksgiving. Do come by 
booths 106-107 for a friendly chat with 
Martha Huddleston, T-A-B CLUB’s 
director, William Dow Boutwell, Editor 
of Scholastic Teacher and Maurice R. 
Robinson, President of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 


Free Discussion 

Again meeting the desire of some 
teachers to have on hand topics for free 
discussion, we provide the-following for 
November books: 

The Scarlet Letter: How do people 
today differ from those described in 
this novel in their attitude toward per- 


By MAX HERZBERG 


sons who have committed a crime? Is it 
better, in your opinion, to try to help 
such persons, or to be merely interested 
in punishing them? 

Autobiography of Franklin: Does 
Franklin in this famous book try to 
depict himself as always right, as always 
good, as never making a mistake? If 
you were an artist illustrating this book, 
which six scenes would you choose to 
draw or paint? Would. these scenes 
throw light on Franklin’s character? 

O. Henry Pocket Book: Select some 
statement made by Mr. Hansen in his 
introduction and tell whether you agree 
or disagree with him. Which story did 
you enjo’ most? Why? 

The Greek Coffin Mystery: In addi- 
tion to enjoying Ellery Queen’s clever 
plot, did you learn anything from this 
book? Ellery Queen, as you probably 
know, stands for two men—Manfred B. 
Lee and Frederic Dannay. 

High Tension: What makes this book 
interesting—the plot, the characters, the 
kind of work they do, the way they 
talk? Is the title an appropriate one? 
Explain. 





A T-A-B C 


Scene: Englewood 
High School 
Library. 

Time: \Mlorning, 
noon, and night 
after the T-A-B 
orders have been 
collected. 

I Pupil: Are the 
Teen Age Books 


here vet? 





Fronk Neu. ann, 
librarian, Englewood 
ligh School 


Librarian: No. I'm 


Sorry. 


ll Pupil: Are the Teen Age Books here 





ian: No. I’m sorry; they cee 


4 

| KE above goes on from the day the 
ts hand in their T-A-B CLUB 
until the boxes do arrive. You're 
In fact, you're dead! But then a 

light begins to shine and to grow: 

voung people are really interested 
ks and in reading! 

you might be a little curious, as 
and go on an inspection tour. 

‘ight try, for instance, the lunch- 


LUB Tale 


room, or the studv halls. Yes. T-A-B 
CLUB books are very much in evidence, 
and thev are being read. Believe it or 
not, they are holding their own with 
the comic books. You might trv the 
office. The teacher in charge of Girls’ 
Problems reaches now and then for her 
T-A-B CLUB edition of How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, and calms 
an impending storm by handing it to 
the stud nt and saving, “Here, read this, 
pericularly Part HI, and then we'll see 
why vou can't get along in Miss A’s 
classroom.” It works. 

Then there is Phil, who ordered the 
Poems of James Whitcomb Riley as a 
lark, and lived to exclaim: “Gee whiz— 
I didn’t know poetry could be like this!” 
And of course we always have with us 
Johnny So-and-So, who is “in bad” with 
the library. He'll show you. He'll buy 
Teen Age Books instead. 

Each month the fiftv-odd members of 
the Library Club visit classes, show the 
T-A-B samples, give a short “sales talk” 
of their own, or read the T-A-B News 
to the class. A day or two later they 
return and collect the orders and the 


Fa came 


Students Like to Read 
The T-A-B Club Way 


Ask vour students to: 

(1) Read over the deseription of 
this month’s T-A-B CLUB books in 
their Scholastic Magazines. 

(2) Check on the coupon the 
ones they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon, along 
with 25 cents for each book ordered, 
to vour T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





money, putting both in the proper 
envelopes. 

\s to the results, | might list: 

1) Our efforts have helped to raise 
the quantity and the quality of reading. 

2) A surprising number of students 
have started a library. 

3) Our T-A-B CLUB has been good 
publicity for the schoo! library. 

4) If handled by the student assist- 
ants in the library, a T-A-B CLUB lends 
variety and affords them good training 
in public speaking, management, re- 
sponsibility and service. 

FRANK NEUMANN 


RET Se 


rE 


IE 
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EVER KNOW A BOY OR GIRL LIKE THIS? 


Plain Dumb 


a large 
mid-western city. 
he faculty was seated by departments 


|" WAS enrollment clay in 
| 


iigh school in a 


along the four sides of the big student 
cafeteria. Students came by classes, al- 
phabetically, to enroll at stated hours, 
seniors arriving first. So long as a class 
had not reached the maximum set by 
the office: a class was open to the good, 
bad, and the indifferent. 

Only ticket 


Deal's second how 


was lett in Miss 
class. A tall, thin, 
stood tor some time 
looking at the placard English without 
seeming to see anv of the 
Then he 
noisy crowd of students and paused at 


Miss Deal's table, 
just caugh’ the 


one 
shy -looking lad 


teachers. 
wiggled his wav through the 


Suving SO low she 
Nha | enroll 
second hour, English 5, please?” 
“Just in time,” said Miss Deal 
Looking at the name as she ex- 
hanged the colored hour ticket for his 
recitation card 


words 


she continued, “lL know 
father 1 am 


pleasure to know his son. 


youn sure it will be a 


The bor S I ice al id 


flushed cle ply 


ibout to sav something. but 
slipped away 


he seemed 
as a teacher from another 
lepartment approached the table, her 
oice strident loud: 
couldn't you possibly 
tourth 


follow 


and unpleasantl 
| Suy, \liss Deal 
squeeze one 


more imto vou 


hour?” Then letting her glance 
the boy whose height kept him trom 
being lost in the crowd, her loud voice 
“Did draw him? I’m 
sorry for you. He's plain dumb.” 


continued you 


All Except Hokan 


As Miss Deal second 
hour class the first dav of the term, she 
that if Hobart Alburn 
plain dumb” his dumbness would be 
decidedly 


surveved her 


realized was 


conspicuous, for the group 
A and B students who had 


been In her classes the previ mis term. 


cc nsisted of 


\ good class was alwavs 
to Miss Deal 
lenge was a problem child. She caught 
the interest of the 
telling some incidents from “Life With 
Father,” that is, the interest of all ex- 
cept Hobart. She felt he was not hear- 
ing what she said tor his notebook was 


a challenge 


but even more of a chal- 


group at once by 


open and his pencil was busily occu- 
pied. He might be taking notes but 
that seemed too great a stretch of the 
imagination. 

“Macbeth” was the first play the class 
read together; Miss Deal made the 
characters as contemporary as Laurence 
Olivier. Hobart took no part in the class 


discussion. He read his lines intelli- 


By CARMIE WOLFE 


gently when they were assigned to him, 
but as to understanding the real sig- 
nificance of the play, Miss Deal felt he 
Was hopelessly lost in the fog. At the 
completion of the class reading of the 
play, Miss Deal asked that the class 
use the class time during the next two 
days to write a characterization or in- 
terpretation of Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, 
Banquo, and the Witches. 

On the first day, all the class except 
Hobart wrote busily, From time to time 
he seemed to be marking aimlessly in 
his notebook. Then he sat for long pe- 
riods just staring at the blackboard, his 
eyes blank. Miss Deal walked about the 
room, stopping now and then to answer 
a question, to suggest a synonym, or to 
smile encouragement and pleasure; her 
destination was Hobart’s seat, but she 
did not want to call attention to him. 
Just desk, he 
closed his notebook and stared at the 
blanc kboard. 

‘Can't vou get started, Hobart?” 
asked Miss Deal. “You did understand 
some chings about the characters, didn't 
vou?” 

Hobart nodded. Miss Deal telt as if 
she had trapped some small creature; 
that she was cruelly 


before she reached _ his 


lacking in under- 
standing. 

“Hobart, maybe I can help you get 
sturted if we talk about the characters 
together. your notebook 
and let me see what vou have written.” 

‘No, Miss Deal, please His hand 
held the book tightly closed. 

Then Tom across the aisle said, “She’s 
not like those sour pusses that flunked 
vou, Let her see, Hob. Miss Deal, he’s 
wonderful.” Tom forced the notebook 
from the resisting hand and handed her 
a page. 


Please open 


/ 


DE P9¢9 rN ._ OS_—OOOPOeI—OEOWewWoow Sw 


Is that the New Look—or are 
breakfasts back in fashion? 


/ 
/ 
) 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
) 
/ 


/ 
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How had the boy done it? Such ter 
ror, such suffering portrayed in the | 
cil sketch of Macbeth; such love, sich 
compassion in the eyes of the wo 
he loved and who loved him. Sud 
Miss Deal realized that shyness 
making Hobart wretched; for some | 
son he was ashamed of what he 
“Please, Hobart, may I ke 
these, your beautiful themes, until t 
morrow. [| wish 

after tonight. Wit 
writing and your drawing, we 
surely will give the class a thrill.” 


done. 


Tom would 


you and 


come in school 


Tom’s 


On Parents Night 


Tom, with a pal’s intuition, knew that 
Miss Deal was using him as a means to 
get Hob back to her room after schoo! 
He stayed only a little while—“Track 
you know,” Miss Deal a 
field tor consultation. Gradual] 
the story came out. Hob’s father had 
always wanted to be an 


leaving 
clear 


artist, but 
was a slow wav to make a living 

very important to Ho 
mother. From childhood, he had he 
his parents quarreling 


money was 


about mone 
matters. Finally his father, for the 


of peace, forgot the painting he | 


} 


anc became a 


successful real est 
dealer. 


When 
mother 


Hob began drawing 
ridiculed his efforts. She 
stroyed his sketch book. Finding litt! 
chance to express himself in his natu 
medium, he developed into a seemi 
morose introvert. 


As he left the classroom that evening 
he asked, “Do you mean I can draw all 
my themes?” 

“Of course,” 


There was 


said Miss Deal. 
much excitement in th 
second hour class the 
for Miss Deal had mounted H 

drawings and placed them on the bul 
letin board. 


next morning 


And what a gallery! Cyr 
Roxanne, DeGuiche, Christia: 
gay medley from “You Can't Take I! 
With You.” There 
lovely stage settings, too. 

What about mother? On _ Parents 
Night Hob came with his family 
led them to the bulletin board. Miss 
Deal listened with one ear while seer 
ing to give undivided attention to fat 
Mrs. Blaine. She heard Hob’s ent! 
siastic voice, “My themes. You se« 
the first one that the Macbeths are ver 
much in love. Next term Miss Deal! s 
I can choose any artist I admire or an) 
movement in art, read all I can ti 
the topic, and write a research 
with a bibliography and everything 
like a sure enough author—” 


ano, 


were cartoons am 


As the Alburns left the room, \iss 
Deal sighed happily, “Plain dumb! }:st 
wait until I show Miss Barker Hobs 
themes!” 


(Second of a series.) 
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GME 


(eawthingg Nealon 
Language... speech and 


drama classes learn more 
quickly using the 


Webster = Chicago 
Llectnonic Mlemory 
WIRE RECORDER 


Teachers improve classroom attention when keenly 
interested students can listen to themselves in speech, 
foreign language, music or reading classes. Special 
dio programs are recorded for playback and discus- 
in classrooms. Glee clubs and school bands de- 
velop new techniques and learn new harmonies 
ickly and easily. 
It’s all done with the Webster-Chicago portable 
re recorder which uses a fine strand of stainless steel 
re. Recordings can be replayed thousands of times 
ith true fidelity or programs can be erased instantly 
favor of new recordings. These, in turn, can be 
played back as many times as desired. It plugs into 
n AC outlet and can be easily carried from room to 


m to record or listen. It’s as simple to use as a 


telephone! See your nearest dealer or write for the 
interesting free booklet. 


: |WEBSTER- CHICAGO 


MAKERS OF WEBSTER-CHICAGO RECORD PLAYERS AND 
NYLON PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES 


5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








GLEE CLUBS 
Learn new, intricate har- Improve speech delivery 
monies easier and more’ when they can get the full 
quickly whentheycanhear impact of their speeches in 


DEBATING TEAMS 


recording playbacks. advance. 


SCHOOL BANDS 

Get better, smoother rehearsals 
with improved attendance 
when band members can hear 
their own improved playing. 





Chie this coupon 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-3 
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Chicago 39, Illinois 
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EEN-agers—more than 20,000,000 
| re the age of 12 through 19 in the 
United States 
into their own in the book field. It's high 
time, too, for this appears to be a dis- 
tinctly worthwhile market. 
Somewhat than halt of the 
20,000,000 live in urban communities. 
Nearly a quarter more live in rural non- 


seem to be coming 


more 


farming communities, so thev are also 
within reach of booksellers. In addition, 
there are upwards of 5,000,000) farm 
youngsters in their teens, many of them 
avid readers. 

Recent publishing experiments have 
proved the teen-age market to be worth- 
while. A good teen-age book will sell 
10,000 copies the 


outstanding best seller 


first season, and an 
may sell more 
than 50,000 copies in its lifetime. 
The boldest publishing venture in the 
field is the first series of 25- 
illustrated Comet Books which 
Pocket Books, after three years of prepa- 
ration, issued in October, There are 12 


teen-age 


cent 


titles in the series and 150,000 copies 
were printed of each. Thev measure 
3% by 7, slightly larger than Pocket 
Books, and are printed in two colors 
with four-color covers. 


Pretested Comet Books 


When Freeman Lewis thought up the 
idea, he asked Lena Barksdale to make 
a survey of the most popular juvenile 
titles. 100, the final 
dozen Pocket Books al- 
ready knew something about teen-agers’ 
tastes through its Teen Age Book Club. 
Some new Comet Books were tested by 


From her list oi 


was selected. 


offering them as dividends to club mem- 
bers. The first edition is 150,000 copies. 
Initial distribution is being limited to 
some 12,000 outlets in 141 cities, mainly 
in department stores, five-and-ten-cent 
stores and big drug store chains. If the 
venture proves successful, Comet Books 


The RISE 


of Teen- 


Age Fiction 


Publishers Discover Market of 20 Million Readers 


will be published at the rate of two new 
titles a month, 

All but one of the books included in 
the Comet series have already had a 
good sale in regular editions. The one 
original title is Your Own Joke Book 
by Gertrude Crampton. Another, 300 
Tricks You Can Do, was put together 
from two other trick books. The Tat- 
tooed Man by Howard Pease (Double- 
day) had been issued as a reprint earlier 
in the Garden City Young 
series and created a sale of 67,000 in 
both editions. 


Moderns 


Some Popular Titles 


Sue Barton, Student Nurse by Helen 
Dore Boylston (Little, Brown) has al- 
ready had a sale of 56,000 copies since 
1936 in the regular edition. Wagons 
Westward by Armstrong Sperry (Win- 
ston) sold about 30,000 copies; Peggy 
Covers the News by Emma 
(Dodd, Mead), 27,000 Star 
Spangled Summer by Janet Lambert 
(Dutton), 21,000 copies; Skycruiser by 
Howard M. Brier (Random House), 
19,700 copies; Tawny by Thomas C. 
Hinkle, a dog story (Morrow), 19,000 
copies; Batter Up by Jackson Scholz 
(Morrow ), 17,000 copies; Winged Mys- 
tery by Alan Gregg (Doubleday), 7,000 
copies, and The Spanish Cave by Geof- 
frev Household (Little Brown), 6,500 
copies, 

What 


preter? 


Bugbee 


copies; 


kind of books do teen-agers 

Books about horses rank first: sports 
stories, second; and dog stories, third in 
their reading preferences, according to 
booksellers’ reports in Publishers’ 
Weekly. Next come historical novels, 
mystery, and 
shops report 


Some 
a liking for stories with 
modern settings 


adventure stories. 
as against those with 
historical backgrounds. A few speak of 
interest in hobby books, “family” stories, 
books about nurses, “books with a little 
romance,” and popular expositions of 
science. 

Three currently popular writers for 
young people, according to the survey, 
are John R. Tunis, author of High- 
pockets (Morrow); Janet Lambert, 
Where the Heart Is (Dutton), and 
Walter Farley, The Black Stallion stories 
(Random). 

Series which are doing well include 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Grosset’s Junior Library, World’s Rain 
bow Classics, Doubleday’s Young Mod 
erns, Winston’s Bookshelf, and Lantery 
Press’ Teen Age Library. 
The greatest volume. of 
teen-agers appears to be 


books for 
directed | 

ward the boys and girls in their ear) 
teens, possibly up to fifteen. Apparenth 
the readers from the later teens hav: 
not been considered such good pros 
pects for sales. There is, however, a 
definite need for more books like Mau 
reen Daly's Seventeenth Summer, books 
that appeal to the sixteen- and eighteen- 
year-olds who are nearly grown up 

It is hard to find anyone in the book 
trade who will estimate the total sales 
of books to teen-agers. However, pu! 
lishers know that if they can reach a 
larger segment of this great potential 
market, they will (1) experience a 
wider sale for their products and 
produce more and better books for teen 
age boys and girls. Certainly, all persons 
concerned with the education of Ame: 
ican youth will welcome both of these 
outcomes, 

Editor's Note: Scholastic is teen-age 
fiction’s best friend. Our Teen Age Book 
Club purcveys books by hundreds of 
thousands. Our classroom magazines ru 
reviews. Scholastic Teacher runs thumb 
nail judgments by Mr. Finch. Literary 
Cavalcade condenses books for teen-ag 
reading. Our Bantam edition of Twenty 
Grand (25 cents) is an anthology of best 
short stories for high school boys and 
girls. 





Offer from Pocket Books 


Would your art department like to 
make a book? Pocket Books, Inc., otters 
to send free to a school the comp! 
uncut assembled sheets of a r 
Pocket Book. You can make a pr 
folding and binding these sheets a 
your own cover design and illust 
For a free set write Pocket Books 
attention Martha Huddleston. 





For monthly radio scripts on | 
problems write Mutual Life Ins 
Company of New York, 34 Nass 
New York 5, N. Y. 





pyip Summer. 


Get all these advantages 
on a university- sponsored 
study tour abroad via TWA 


Again in 1949, TWA will 
cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 


tours traveling by air. 


It’s not too early to start planning for one of 
the most interesting and profitable summers 
you've ever spent. By taking one of the univer- 
sity-sponsored tours now being organized, you 
can visit some of the finest centers of culture 
ibroad .. . live and study in colorful countries... 
nd get full university credits. In addition, by 
traveling TWA, you'll gain a wealth of knowl- 
edge, first hand, that will help you answer class- 
room questions about flying and airage geography. 
These tours (outlined at the right) are in the 
planning stage now, but will probably follow the 
pattern of the highly successful tours conducted 
under similar sponsorship during the past sum 
mer. Each will be conducted by a nationally 
known professor. Each will carry full university 
redits. 

For more complete tour information, or facts 
bout any other trip you'd like to make by air, 


just fill out and mail the handy coupon. 


Travel this way... 


TRANS WOLD AIRLINE 


U.$.A.- EUROPE: AFRICA-ASIA 





V Travel ang Study 
abroad with a 


Nationally known 
university Professor 


Vv Earn University Credits 
While you trave| 


and, , , 


Gain your “Air World 
‘first hand! 


education’ 





FULL-CREDIT SUMMER TOURS NOW IW THE 
PLANNING STAGE. ALL WILL TRAVEL BY TWA 


SPAIN— Residence at National University of Madrid. 
FRANCE-- Tour plus residence at University of Grenoble. 
BRITISH ISLES—Study of British Education 

POST-WAR EUROPE—A 5-country survey of post-war condi 
110Ns. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S.A. — l.conomic and Social 
Geogr ipl v of the Southwest. 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service 
i0OL W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


[ would like to know more about the university-approved 

tours via TWA. Please put me on your list to receive detailed 

information as soon as it is available on the following tours:- 
SPAIN FRANCE Britisu Is_es Post-Wak Europ! 

SOUTHWEST GEOGRAPHY 

Name: Position 

\ddress: 

City: / ! tal Phone No. 
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Teacher Quota | What They Say on Federal Aid to Education Still Stands 


af 1” Million 


Ten Year Forecast Sees 
Lower Schools Short 


someone who wants a 


Know 
tenc hing 
T he re 


portunity 


iob? 
will be plenty ot 
declares the 


Oop- 
Nat] 
Teacher Education 
xt ten vears | »S 


Comm, on 
During the ne 
will need 

1,045,622 
ers 

943.720 high school teachers 

Last vear colleges graduated 
35,000 for the 
20,000 for 


teac h 


elementary 


high schoe Is: 


only elementary 


Current Affairs Study 
What are the best methods 
f teaching current 
find answers to 
the New York Times has grant- 
ed three full-vea 
ind traveling expenses to three 
New York Citv teachers: Mil 
dred B. Mitchell, Nathan 
Brown, and Marion S. Quigley. 
will take them 
from Coast to coast and into the 
south. What they find will be 
reported to the entire New York 
school svstem 
Note: Mrs 
Scholastic 
whic h wi 


that question 


fellow ships 


Their 


inquiry 


Mitchell 
with a 


honored 
visit during 
told het of our varied 


seTvices 


Flashing Lights 
JACKSON Minus, W. Va.: “A 
little child shall them,” 


seems to be the motto of school 


drive 
bus officials in some states 
permits children as voung as 14 


to Ope rate s¢ hool bus ‘ 


Re pre 
sentatives from 44 states heard 


other National Com- 
Safety 


these and 


mission on Education 
findings 
The 


confe Trees acres d 


future, 
will have con- 


school bus of the 


tinualls flashing lights 
the 


CLLELDN nce d 


two at 
front. 
ige for 


the rear and two at 
Minimum re 


drivers: 16 


Rousing School Scrap 
The Hickory Stick, bs 

Scott, Swallow-Morrow 

Mavbe the 


to read is a novel about a teach- 


Virgil 
$3.95 


last thing vou want 


er. English teacher Doug Harris, 
in this spirited tale, chooses to 
fight it with the 
board instead of fleeing to an- 
other Scott, high 
school teacher, knows his battle- 


ground. 


out school 


job. once a 


fairs? To | 





| lastic 


One 
documentary of the 





—says nothing 


Although presidential candi- 
dates tailed to raise their voices 


on Federal aid to education 
others did. 

lwo 
New England. 

Senator-elect Margaret Chas« 
Smith of Maine regretted the 
failure of the 
pass the Federal aid bill 


“Education,” 


pro votces Cale 


she said, “is a 
basic responsibility of the com 
munity. If the community is un- 


able 


support, the state should, and if 


to provide the necessary 
the state can’t, then the Govern- 
ment must.” 

President James B. Conant of 


Harvard in his new book Edu- 


from 


—a pat —another pat 


cation for a Divided World ad- 
vocates: “Federal aid to educa- 

the (along the 
proposed by Senator 


tion in states 
lines 
Taft). 


One con voice 


The >. 


, 


from Washing- 
Chamber of 


ton 


| Commerce education committe 
SOth Congress to | 


restated its opposition citing 


new reasons: (1) poor states are 


getting wealthy, (2) states can 


Federal 


(3) states don’t spend 


gain possession of tax 
sources, 
as much percentage-wise on 
did in 1940, 
t) states are better off, (5) 
debts are down, (6) 
cent legislation shows states can 


do the job. 


education as thes 


state re- 





AWARD TO HAMLET 


Editor-in-chief Kenneth M. 
Gould presents the November 
Senior Scholastic Motion Picture 
Award of the Month to Robert 
Benjamin, Pres. of J. Arthur 
Rank 


award of 


Di tz, 


presented its 
this month to Howard 
Vice-Pres. of M.G.M. for 
Secret Land, the Navy-M.G.M. 
last 
Antarctic Expedition 


Height ih: 


illiteracy at New Low 

D. C.: Illiter- 
acy is at its lowest point in 
U. S. history. Only 2,800,000 
Americans over 14 years of age 
cannot read or write. This is 2.7 


W ASHINGTON, 


per cent of those over 14 years 
of age. 1870 rate: 20 per cent. 

Magnetic recorders, wire or 
tape, are booming: 300,000 re- 
corders, worth $40,000,000, 
were sold last vear. 





for Hamlet. Junior Scho- | 


The | 


Byrd | 





For School Rec. Room 
Does 


room or club need a dart game? 


vour school recreation 


Backgammon game? Checker or | 


parchesi game? You can prob- 
ably get these items free from 
W. A. A. U.S. has for disposal 
small lots of game-room equip 
$150,000. 

To get the materials, write to 
Regional 
Ed Danforth, At- 
lanta Journal; to Lou Niss, 
Brooklyn Eagle; Jack Carberry, 
Denver Post; Barton, 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


ment worth 


nearest Sportswriters 
Comnnittee: 


Ce orge 


Cuicaco: To Washington, 
D. C.’s WTOP went the School 
Broadcast Conference award for 
The Undiscovered, 14 programs 


on venereal disease eradication. 


VOVUEDEOEOAUROEOEOEUEOEEEOOROEOEOEOEOEORAEOEURODEORONORORODODOROOO OE ROOEOOOY 


QUIZ QUESTION 


Try this question on a 
friend. How much Fed- 
eral aid went for educa- 
tion last year? 

Right answer: 
$3 billion. 

Only a trickle reached 
the elementary 
$54,000,000 for 
lunches. 


Nearly 


schools— 
school 











The School 


| Education Crisis Not 
Noticed in Campaign 
You the 


stands the schoolhouse by 


know quote: “Still 
road, a ragged beggar 

Last said, “As we 
go to press no mayor party 
didate 
eral aid to education.” 

Scholastic 
three 


month we 
has spoken out on | 
called 


Teacher 


national party headar 





ters with these results: 
Republiecan—Q: Did Gor 
Dewey ever make the statement 
on Federal aid to education that 
wal back — last 


“Not so tar 


Wis promised 
July? A: 


know “ 


is \ 


Did 


dent Truman make a speech 


Democratic—Q: 


Federal aid to education? 

A: “No full length speech. At 
Akron, O., he said, “I believe 
that the Federal Governme 
should provide aid to the states 
i the 
needs of our children.” 

Did Mr 
Wallace make a speech on Fed 


: ] 
in meeting educational 


» . ; Pau 
Progressive—Q: 
eral aid to education? 


A: “No, but he 


ment to an educational conven- 


sent a sta 


tion endorsing it.” 
Thousands of schoolhous 
can continue to stand on | 
dreds of roads, unkempt, theit 
teachers, if any, on poverty-lin 
wages. For our presidential 
didates the 


either doesn’t exist or isn’t v 


“crisis in educatior 


more than a line. 


“Cold War” Teaching 


this time ot 
crisis, urges President Conant 

Harvard. 
from 
tional 


Keep calm in 


this a 
a co-member the Ed 


Heeding 


Policies Commission 
cided to make a quick stud 
what schools should teach 


ing these davs of the cold 


High School 
for Me? a 
the Life 


Commission 


What's 

new brochure 
Adjustment Edu 
(U. S. Offi 
Education) will go out 

high school principals ea 
November. The 
held a full-scale meeting i 
October to decide how 
forward — or call it a day 


Comn 


How’s your weekly ear 
National average for | 





workers went to $53.86 it 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Argentina—Horn of Plenty— (p. 
6) 

How We Live in Argentina—(p. 
10) 

American Patriots: Jose de San 
Martin of Argentina—(p. 9) 


Aims for the Pupil 


|. To discover how the land of Ar- 
gentina has shaped the lives of the 


people living there. 


2. To learn how the people of Ar- 
ventina have used the country’s natural 
resources. 

3. To discover how the people ot 
\rgentina have influenced one another 
culturally (b) economically. 

{ To learn about Argentina’s rela- 
tions with other nations (a) historically 

b) economically. 


Procedure 


feacner (after listing aims on the 
hoard) : 

jim 1. Every land shapes its people 
n its own special way. Marion, James, 
Harold, Peggy and Jean, I will ask you 
to serve as a commitice to explore the 
rticle for facts that bear out this state 

it. 

\im 2. It is also true that the people 
shape the land. Rita, Jules, Dora, Peter. 
und Tom, will vou discover for us wavs 
n which this has been true in Argen 


; > 
ha 


\im 3. We discover that the land 
fects the people and that the people 
fect the land. Now let us see what 
nfluence the people have on one an 
Dolores and Emily, I will ask 
to read what Aida Raffaele has to 
tbout life in Argentina. Jack and 
lominick, find out what Rene Cabal- 
has to sav on the same _ subject 
Marjorie, Ted and Norman, study the 
e article. You will all list state- 
ts that show how the people influ- 
ence one another's lives (a) culturally 
b) economically. 
m 4. Argentina is one among the 
nations of the world. What ties 
story and economics unite this 
American republic with other 
tries? We will examine all three 
e Junior Scholastic articles on At 
na for information on this question. 
\ Harriet and Marie, take the 
e article. Kathleen, study Aida’s 
Steve, read what Rene Caballero 
o say. Elsie, Miguel and Harold, 
the picture story of San Martin 


for information on this point and pre- 
pare to offer it in play form by choosing 
additional readers to help you present 
it. 

After a study period the committees 
appointed by the teacher will present 
their findings by way of a round table 
discussion. The aim assigned each 
group will serve to form the key sen- 
tence with which the chairman starts 
the discussion, 


FIRST ROUND TABLE 


CHainMAN: Every land shapes _ its 
people in its own special way. Take the 
state where we live, for example. 

Discussion: Pupil makes a few state- 
ments about the land and the climate 
of his home state and the effects of 
these geographic conditions upon the 
lives of the people living there. 

Discussion by the group about the 
way Argentina’s geography has shaped 
the lives of its people: prairie grass 
lands—herders; rich soil—food produc- 
tion; description of the pampa; tropica! 
lands—sugar, rice, cotton, tobacco: 
slopes of the Andes—olives, grapes, 
wine; grazing plateaus—wool produc- 
tion. 

TEACHER: Can vou give us exam- 
ples of how other geographic regions 
have shaped the lives of the people liv- 
ing in them? 


SECOND ROUND TABLE 


CHAIRMAN: It is also true that the 
people shape the land. 

Discussion: Introduction of cattle 
into Argentina; use of refrigeration; im- 
provement of cattle: immigration; a 
modern city built. 

Preacher: Show how immigrants to 
the U. S. have helped build our country. 


THIRD ROUND TABLE 


CHAIRMAN: Let’s ask everyone in 
this round table group to give his or 
her impressions of the way people in 
fluence one another in a country. What 
do they learn from each other? How 
do they affect one another's prosperity? 
Now let's take the special case of Ar- 
gentina. 





Railroad Reprints Available 

Reprints of the six-page C & O 
feature in this issue are available 
m classroom lots of 40 to teachers. 
free of charge. Write to Transpor- 
tation Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
a F 











Discussion: (a) Cultural: languages, 
agricultural and ranching knowledge, 
the early Spanish settlers, and recent 
immigrations. (b) Economic: effects o! 
discovery and invention on industrial 
growth—refrigeration, air travel, use of 
alfalfa, development of oi] wells. 

TEACHER: (a) What examples can 
vou give of people learning customs 
and languages from one another in your 
own community? 


FOURTH ROUND TABLE 


CHaAinMAN: When we read the his- 
tory of Argentina we discover some 
facts that remind us of our own history. 

Discussion: Jose de San Martin and 
Spain—George Washington and Eng- 
land; North American cowboys and 
South American gauchos; immigration 
in the U. S. and immigration in Argen- 
tina. 

TEACHER: Are you ready to present 
the story of San Martin from the picture 
script? 


We’re From the Youngest Na- 
tion—(p. 5) 


1. Read Rina’s story about life in Tel 
Aviv and then tell us what you would 
like best about living in this modern 
city of the Near East. 

2. Give examples of American pio- 
neers and compare them with the Jew 
ish pioneers of Israel. 

3. Explain the following 
Chens, kibbutz, gymnasium. 


terms: 


4. Rina’s brother’s name means “oak 
tree.” Do vou know what vour name 
means? What are your brothers and 
sisters named? 

5. Read Itomar’s story and then tell 
us what you would like to have this 
modern Palestinian boy show you if 
vou were visiting him in Jerusalem. 

6. What does Itomar mean by sas 
ing that he is a fifth generation Pales- 
tinian? 

Compare Itomar’s studies and 
Rina’s studies with your own. Compare 
vour forms of recreation with those en 
joved by these young people of the new 
State of Israel. 

8. From what nation would you most 
like to read about a boy and girl in 
Junior Scholastic? Why? 


Other Worlds Than Ours—(p. 15) 
Teacuer: 1. With chalk I will place 


a dot on the floor of the class room. The 
dot represents the Sun. 

2. Philip, I will-ask you to take the 
yard stick and measure a distance of 20 
feet from this dot. Go out into the hall 


TN 


ree ay 


eee 


ee 











COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 10 
Theme Article: Peru 
World Friendship Series: We Live 
in Peru 
American Patriot: Uanue of Peru 
Feature: Other Worlds 
Than Ours (concluded) 


Astronomy 


The Sereen Writer: No. 3 of the 
Hollywood Series 
November 17 
Theme Article: Uruguay 
American Patriot: Artigas of Uru 


guav. 
Thanksgiving Features 
No issue November 24 
(Thanksgiving interval.) 











if necessary. At a point 20 feet from the 
Sun make another dot on the floor, then 
stand there. You are the planet Pluto. 

3. Alan, you will be Neptune. Meas- 
ure 15 feet from the Sun and stand 
there. 

4. Ernest, you will represent Uranus. 
Measure a point 94 feet from the Sun. 

5. Joe, take the position of Saturn, 
1% teet from the Sun. 

6. Robert, will be the great 
planet Jupiter, 2% feet from the Sun. 

7. Jack, you are Mars and you will 
take a place only 9 inches from the Sun. 

8. Marvy, you will have the honor of 
playing the part of the Earth, 6 inches 
from the Sun. Of 


be burned to a crisp if you were really 


you 


course, you would 
only six inches from the Sun. The six 
inches in this living diagram represents 
millions of miles. Philip Pluto out there 
in the hall is 3,666,000,000 miles away 
from the Sun. 

9. Louise, vou may be the glamorous 
planet Venus, 4% inches from the Sun 
according to this scale. 

10. Mercury the feet-tooted 
messenger of the gods. We name the 
planet closest to the Sun Mercury be- 
cause it moves so fast in its orbit. You 


Was 


may be Mercury, Bill, and you are only 


2% inches away from the dot on the 
floor which represents the Sun. 
11. Dannv. vou be the Sun. Stand 


on this first dot 24% inches from Bill. 

12. Class, on half 
paper write the names of the planets 
that parade around the Sun. You may 


nine sheets of 


copy the names from your Junior Scho 


lastic. (The teacher then selects nine 
pupils each of whom is to pin one of the 
names on a pupil representing a 


planet.) 

13. From the article select interest- 
ing facts about the different planets and 
report the information to the class in 
this fashion- 


(a) Philip Pluto, you are the outer- 
most planet. 

Louise Venus, half the time you 
are one of our morning stars in 
the east, and half the time you 
are an evening star in the west. 
Mercury, yous are the smallest 
as well as the hottest and the 
coldest planet. 

Jack Mars, the article doesn’t 
tell anything special about you, 


(b) 


(d) 


so read up on yourself in an en- 
cyclopedia and tell us about you 
tomorrow. 

(e) Bob Jupiter, you aye to go right 
on with your job of being the 
evening star during November. 

(f) Joe Saturn doesn’t rise until mid- 

night. 

Alan Neptune, you must have 

named after the god of 

the sea. 


J 


been 


(h) Miss Earth, you are a planet. 


November Sky Calendar (p. 15) 


Teacuer: 1. Read aloud the descrip- 
tion of the constellation the 
Winged Horse. 

2. What spectacle will be visible in 
the heavens at about three o'clock in 
the morning on November 15? 


Pegasus, 


Railroad Feature (pp. 20-25) 


This six-page feature is a firsthand 
account of a student group’s trip on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway from 
Newport News, Va. to Detroit, Mich. 
The learn about America’s 
historical background and America’s in- 


teen-agers 


dustries. The action on railroad jobs is 
especially valuable to older students. 
For references, see the Teacher Edition 
of the Oct. 13 issue, page 47-T. 


Check test Questions 


1. On the trip: What method is used 
to remove coal from gondolas to the 
ships? What other American goods are 
brought by freight car for foreign ship- 
ment? What products from abroad are 
loaded onto the freight cars for Ameri- 
can use? What historic places did the 
boys visit in Charlottesville? What is tne 
new streamliner coach like? Why are 
train engines rebuilt periodically? 
Where do many of the coal trains leav- 
ing Russell, Ky., go? What happens to 
the coal when it arrives at Presque Isle, 
Ohio? Describe car production at Ford's 
River Rouge plant. 

2. On railroad careers: What are the 
beginning workers in the on-the-job 
training course at Huntington, W. Va., 
studying to become? Describe the test 
apprentices must pass before they can 
enroll in the course? 


Student Activities 


1. Visit your nearest freight station 
and vard. Read off the different com- 


pany names on freight cars. Discuss 
their probable points of origin routes. 
destinations, the sort of goods they are 
carrying. Study and identify the various 
kinds of freight cars. 

2. Students who've taken long train 
trips recount their experiences. 

3. Students collect railway timetables 
and plan a class display of them. Ey- 
plain how to use a timetable. Plan trips 
by rail to neighboring cities, using the 
tables as guide. 

4. Students with art ability draw pic- 
tures of early train models, 

5. Make -a scrapbook or a builletin- 
board display of latest-style engines 
coaches, and freight cars. 

6. Talk to a railroad worker. Ask him 
to explain what the various whistle and 
hand signals mean and then report to 
the class. 

7. Visit your local ticket agent and 
inquire about special sightseeing trips 
for student groups. 

8. Tell some of the early railroad 
stories (Casey Jones; the race between 
the and Cooper's locomotive, 
etc.). 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


horse 






































1. The name of Argentina’s capital 
means “good airs.” What is the city’s 
name? (Buenos Aires.) 

2. What is a 
cowboy. ) 

38. Who is Argentina’s 
(Juan D. Peron.) 

4. What is Argentina’s great, grassy 
central plain called? (The pampa. 

5. Which planet is closest to the 
sun? (Mercury. ) 

6. How many 
there? ( Nine.) 

7. In what country is the Klondike? 
(Canada. ) 

8. From what territory does Great 
Britain get most of her rubber? (Ma- 
lava. ) 

9. What is a Maharajah? (An Indian 
prince. ) 


gaucho? (Argentine 





President? 


known planets are 


10. In what country would you find 
a kibbutz? (Israel. ) 











































Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 30 
ACROSS: 1-Mayo; 5-Mesabi; 7-Fri.; 9-won; 10 






iron; 11-led; 12-downed; 15-Eva; 16-lapsed 19- 
trio; 20-hay; 23-met: 24-one; 25-apples; 25-stew 
DOWN: 1-me; 2-as; 3-yawl; 4-oboe; 5-Minne- 






sota; 6-Ind.; 7-fro; 8-row; 10-I’d; 13-Eve; 14-Dad 
16-Lt.; 17-arm; 18-pie; 20-hole; 21-anew; 2-yes; 
26-P.S.; 27-pt. 







Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 26 
1. WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE?: 1-s15s¥ 
plain, dish like stew; 2-cowboys, school uniform, 
3-drink like tea, metal straw; 4-river, dance 
2. ABOUT ARGENTINA: 1-bs 2-b;_ 3- ‘ 
3. WHO AM I?: 1-Mercury; 2-Venus; * 
Jupiter; 4-Pegasus; 5-Algol. ‘ k 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Ches peare 
& Ohio; 2-Denmark; 3-cormucopia: 4-\™ 
Zealand 
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What makes the wheels go round? 


aon 


5 could get the answer that rates an “ 
from an automotive engineer. 
He'd tell vou that it’s “torque” —the force which 


makes something turn or twist. 


ln a car, the engine makes this force and you 

have to transmit it to the wheels —at different 

rates for different driving conditions. Hence, a. 

gears and a clutch and a transmission ae a 

were developed. AE nm a” 
Ese ‘ 

lor years, General Motors engineers — 

have worked their brains overtime on the 

problem of transmitting torque in better ways, 

with less effort by the driver. 


They won their first success by synchronizing gears, | For that’s how all-over value is built into G\ 
which made shifting smooth and easy even for begin- Groups of experts study out every fact abou! 


ners. every inch of material in it. 


\fter more years, they came up with automatic trans- The result? Look over the traffic on any bus) 


missions providing proper driving ratios between Almost half of the wheels going around will be 
engine and wheels automatically, and without clutch cars. 


pedals. One of these, called Hydramatic Drive, uses 
gears to provide these ratios. The other, Dynaflow 


Drive, accomplishes this result by using oil pressure 


alk to the drivers and you'll hear something 
up to this: “You can’t beat a GM car for d 


all-round value.” 
to a turbine. 
On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday ever 

T more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Heo 
Now here is just one thing about a car—an easier way 


‘ “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
to get wheels turning —and a whole group of GM men 4 
concentrate on nothing but that. ENERAL OTOR 





» 
Your key to (GAZ / CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
Greater Value p _f AIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL * DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPA* 
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A Malamute and a Husky pack dog are loaded with ore bags for trip down 
Keno Hill. Rifle is needed as protection against grizzly bears in area. 


Herald Tribune phy 


Yukon Ghost Town Comes Alive 


For years Keno Hill has been a 
small, quiet town in Canada’s Yukon 
Territory. Far north, Keno Hill is 
140 miles from the Arctic Circle. 

Fifty years ago Keno Hill was a 
bustling, excitement-filled town. It 
was the last outpost through which 
thousands of fortune seekers rushed 
toward the Klondike. This was in 
the days of the gold rush, when men 
all over the world left their homes 
and jobs to seek gold in the Klon- 
dike. The Klondike is an area in 
northwestern Canada. 

After the gold rush, Keno Hill had 
a few years of activity. Lead and 
silver were mined in the Keno and 
Galena hills near the town. Then 
Keno Hill became a ghost town with 
only 20 people making their homes 
there. From time to time Indians stay 
briefly in the town. 

Today sleepy Keno Hill is again 
stirring with bustle and excitement. 
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So Canadian and U. S. mining com- 
panies have moved into Keno Hill. 
They will sell the lead and silver to 
the U. S. By next spring the mining 
companies expect to have sent 39,- 
000 tons of ore to the U. S. 

Equipment such as railroad track, 
ore cars, air compressors, and drill- 
ing equipment is pouring into Keno 
Hill. When the ore is mined it is 
taken to Mayo, a river port 40 miles 
away. It is carried down the Stewart 
and Yukon rivers to Whitehorse. 
From there it is carried to the U. S. 
by railroad and in trucks on the 
Alaska Highway. 


HOMES FOR SETTLERS 

The mining companies are build- 
ing small, comfortable houses for the 
new settlers. The companies do not 
believe the climate will keep settlers 
away. 

Work is possible all year round. 
Summer days have 22 hours of sun- 
light and the temperatire is about 
70. Vegetables grow from seed to 
ripeness in six weeks. 

In winter the temperature drops 
far below zero. But the climate is 
dry and the cold not as uncomfort- 
able as you might think. The winter 
nights are 20 hours long. But many 
night hours are twilight, not com- 
plete darkness. And the sky is often 
brightened by Northern Lights. 
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Danish Children to Have 
Christmas Rice Pudding 


This year Danish children will 
have their Christmas pudding of rice 
with a lucky almond in the center. 
Eating this pudding at Christmas is 
an old Danish custom. 

Danish children will have their 
pudding because of the Economic 
Cooperative Administration (ECA). 
ECA is the U. S. agency in charge of 
sending food, fertilizer, and machin- 
ery to Europe. These goods will help 
Europe to rebuild itself. 

Among the cranes, machine tools, 
and automobile parts which ECA is 
sending to Denmark, there will be 
1,000 tons of rice for the pudding. 

All Danes will have more and bet- 
ter food in the future. Last October 
rationing ended on almost all Danish 
foods and clothing 

\ good harvest in Denmark is one 
reason why rationing has been lifted. 
The Marshall Plan is the other rea- 
son. The Marshall Plan allows Den- 
mark to get goods from the U. S. 
ECA takes care of sending Marshall 
Plan goods abroad and delivering 
them. 

Denmark was conquered by Ger- 
many during the war. Danes are still 
busy trying to repair war damage in 
their country. But Denmark has been 
generous in helping other badly dam- 
aged countries, too. 

In July, 1945, the Danish Red 
Cross began its relief job by feeding 
20,000 children in Paris. Later, 
225,000 children and old persons in 
Holland, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 


Belgium, Romania, and Germany 
were receiving one meal a day of 
Danish food. 

Part of Denmark's aid to other 


countries was paid for by the Danish 
government. The Danish people con- 


tributed money to pay for the rest. 


BRITISH RUBBER ARRIVES 

Great Britain has sent the U. S. 
1,000 tons of rubber. The rubber will 
go into the U. S. stockpile of raw 
materials. 

The U. S. did not pay tor the rub- 
ber. This is why: 

Great Britain is one of the coun- 
tries receiving help under the Mar- 
shall Plan. All Marshall Plan coun- 
tries have agreed to send the U. S. 
raw materials in exchange for the 


goods we are sending them. These 
raw materials include rubber, man- 
ganese, chrome, copper, diamonds 
for use in industries. The U. S. needs 
these raw materials. 

This shipment of rubber is part of 
the 25,000 tons Great Britain has 
agreed to send the U. S. Britain got 
the rubber from Malaya, a British 
territory. : 

Malaya is in southeastern Asia, 
south of Siam. Malaya produces 
large amounts of rubber and tin. 
Coconuts, rice, tapioca, pineapples, 
tea, and coffee are raised there. 





British Combine 


FOR SALE 


Elephants Sell for $60 


Want to buy an elephant? 

Many Indian princes will be glad 
to sell you one for under $60. 

The princes, called Maharajahs 
(mah-hah-RAH-jahs), have to cut 
down their living expenses. They 
can't afford to keep and feed all their 
elephants. 

What has happened to the Maha- 
rajahs? 

Before India became a Dominion 
on Aug. 15, 1947, there were many 
princely states. The Maharajahs were 
very wealthy. They lived in huge 
palaces, had many elephants, court 
dancers and musicians, and servants. 
Most of them had great piles of gold 
and precious jewels. 

Today the princely states are part 
of the Dominion of India. The Maha- 
rajahs are no longer allowed to levy 
heavy taxes. They must now support 
themselves. 


Meter Bars Checked 
With THE Meter in Paris 


Once every six years there is a ver 
important meeting in Paris. Govern. 
ment officials from almost ever 
country in the world go to this meet. 
ing. Each of them carries a carefully 
guarded case. 

Each case contains a meter ba: 
A meter is a unit of length. It is used 
in many countries as we use a yard ij 
the U. S. One meter equals 39.37 
inches—a little more than a yard. 

In Paris is THE meter bar. The 
bar is made of platinum, a preci 
metal. Platinum was used because it 
is the only material which is not 
affected by heat or cold, by light 
darkness, and which remains abso 
lutely stable. 

The length we call a meter is th 
distance between two scratches 
the platinum bar in France. 

Every country has a copy of TH! 
meter bar. Every country bases its 
measuring units on its copy of TH! 
meter bar. Our copy is kept by 


Bureau of Standards in Washing 
ton, D. C. 
Every six years the copies 


taken to Paris to be compared 
THE meter under a microsco) 

This way measuring units al! 
the world can be kept the 
Imagine how confusing it would 
if the Dutch meter were not the sam 
length as the Swiss. Or if a ! 
Kansas were not the same length a 
a foot in South Carolina. 

This fall scientists are meeting | 
Paris to make sure all their meters 
are the same length. This is the first 
meeting since 1933. The others wer 
canceled because of the war. 


hr 


© 
Maori Name Has 71 Letters 

The Welsh are famous for the long 
words and names in their languax' 
But it looks as if the Maoris, a Ne 
Zealand tribe, have outdone th 
Welsh. They have a name with 7! 
letters in it. 

This long word is the name of 4 
hill. Here it is: Taumataokiokinga" 
hakatangitangihangakoauauotamas® 
apokaiwhenuakitanatuha. It means 
“brow of the hill where, resting 
Tamatea, the traveller about the !an¢ 
played his flute as a token of affection 
for his resting spouse.” Spouse meats 
“wife or husband.” 



























Y NAME is Rina Gorshtein. I am 
13 years old and was born and 
raised in Tel Aviv. 

lel Aviv is the newest and most 
modern city in the entire Near East 
(eastern Mediterranean area). It is a 
garden city, with broad, tree-lined 
boulevards, and a long white-sand 
be ich. 

We, in the new Republic of Israel, 
are very proud of Tel Aviv. It was 
built by Jewish pioneers on what 
ised to be sand dunes. Though bare- 
ly 40 years old, Tel Aviv has a popu- 
lation of more than 225,000. I am 
told that my native city resembles 
towns in your Florida and California. 

\ly parents still remember when 
nost of what is now Israel consisted 

swamp lands and deserts. The 

Jewish settlers during the past fifty 

years drained the swamps, irrigated 

the deserts, and made this barren 
country bloom with fruit, flowers, 
trees, and grass. 

\ly father contributed to these 
efforts. He specializes in scientific 
farming and is employed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. My mother, 
n addition to housework, does social 

ice * work. 

We live in a four-room apartment 
it 11 Ben Zion Boulevard. 

| have a big sister, Zafrira, who is 
twenty and used to be a _ public 
school teacher. Zafrira has stopped 
teaching school. She is now a full- 
time physical training instructor at 

ilitary camp for girls. We call 
nen who serve in the Army, 

Chens. (They are like U. S. WACS.) 
| also have an older brother, Elan. 

His name in Hebrew means “oak 

tree.” He is 14 years old. This sum- 

he went to a camp. It was a 
kibbutz (co-operative farm). 

On a kibbutz property is owned 
1 number of people. All of them 
on the farm. Everyone does an 
i! share of the work and receives 
qual share of the profits. 


* Means word is defined on puge 16. 


We're from the 
Youngest Nation 


As told to 


Irving D. W. Talmadge 


Special Writer for 
Junior Scholastic 


Elan and his classmates picked 
fruit. They replaced men who are in 
military service. Elan spent a month 
there and liked it. He and his class- 
mates were volunteers, who received 
no pay. 

My brother and I attend the Shalva 
Gymnasium. A gymnasium is a com- 
bination of junior and senior high 
school. 

I am in the third class (which is 
about eighth grade in an American 
school ). 

I go to school by bicycle. It takes 
me about five minutes to get there 
from home. 

In my grade, we study the Bible, 
arithmetic, English, Hebrew, draw- 
ing, ancient history, singing, and 
physical culture. My favorite subject 
is the Bible because it deals with the 
early history of my country, 

We had a big celebration at school 
on November 29, 1947, when the 
United Nations voted to create the 
Republic of Israel. My country is the 
youngest in the world. 





ltomar 


I help my mother with her house- 
work. I like to bake. I always bake 
the birthday cakes for all members of 
my family—except on my own birth- 
day. Mother bakes the cake for me. 


ITOMAR’S STORY 


My name is Itomar Rosen. I am 13 
and was born in Jerusalem. 

On my mother’s side, I am a fifth 
generation Palestinian. 

My great-great-grandfather, Yoel 
Moshe Solomon, came to Jerusalem 
over a hundred years ago. He was a 
rabbi (Jewish priest ) who emigrated 
from Russia. He started the Solomon 


_Press, a publishing company, which 


still exists in Jerusalem. 

My father was an attorney. He was 
killed about a year ago in the ex- 
plosion at the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem. 

My mother is an artist. She does 
architectural drawing. She designed 
the Jewish Health Department build- 
ing in Jerusalem. 

I have no brothers or sisters. My 
mother and I live if a three-room 


(Continued on page 14) 





oe 


Photos by I. D. W. Talmadge 


Gym class in Rina’s school, Shalva Gymnasium. 
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AND OF SILVER, people call it— 
| Argentina. But Cornucopia* 

would be a better name for our. 
South American neighbor. That's 
what it looks like on the map. And 
that’s what it really is—a great horn 
of plenty, a sun-drenched horn over- 
flowing with good things to eat. 

It is overflowing with something 
which—alas!—has appeared on our 
tables less often since the price of a 
cow jumped over the moon. Argen- 
tina is overflowing with meat. It is a 
land of herds, of herds so vast that 
they have made meat the “big busi- 
ness’ of Argentina. 

Think of it! Only 16 million inhabi- 
tants and they have over 33 million 
hogs, 5 million goats, 1 million mules! 

That’s a lot of animals for a coun- 
try only one-third as large as the 
U. S. A. And, of course, the list is a 
dead giveaway about the kind of 
country Argentina is. 

You can’t raise millions of cattle 
and sheep and horses in a stony, 
mountainous country, in a jungle, in 
a desert, in a forest, or marsh. Herds 
eat grass. To feed herds you must 
have grazing land. And that’s what 
Argentina has in plenty—miles on 
endless miles of prairie grass land. 








These rivers carry many Argentine 
products to neighboring countries. 


ARGENTINA 


Pampa (PAM-pah) this land is 
called down there. The central part 
of Argentina is all one huge pampa, 
a great grassy plain unbroken by tree 
or boulder or hill. It is grass and grass 
as far as the eye can see and farther. 

Before the white men came, and 
even long after that, the pampa was 
one boundless, billowing sea of 
tawny-green grass. It was high as a 
man’s head and so thick that you 
could hardly make your way through 
it Only on horseback did anyone 
dare to venture into it. And even then 
you took your life in your hands be- 
cause once in the trackless pampa 
you had nothing to guide you but 
the sun. 

Now some of the grass is gone. The 
pampa is getting civilized. Alfalfa 
grows where all was grass before— 
alfalfa and wheat and corn and flax. 
They are the main wealth of Argen- 
tina, they and the great herds. 


PRODUCTS FLOW IN 
But the vast central pampa does 
not quite fill the horn of plenty. To 


make the cornucopia overflow, con- 


tributions come from north and west 
and south. 

Argentina's head is in the tropics. 
Sugar, rice, cotton, and tobacco roll 
in from there. Her back is against 
the snow-capped Andes. So from the 
Andean valleys fruits, olives, grapes, 
and wine pour in. And from the graz- 
ing plateaus of the south comes wool, 
bales and bales of it. That’s where 
the great flocks of sheep find their 
pasture. 

In this great tood-producing cou.- 
try nearly everybody's business is 
connected with food. If the people 
are not raising it, they are packing it, 
or processing it, or transporting it 
down the broad rivers from the in- 
terior, or shipping it abroad. 

Three-fourths of the beef and veal 
on the world market comes from 
Argentina. No other country exports 
as much corn. Only Canada exports 
more wheat. And only New Zealand 
and Australia export more lamb and 
mutton. 


The horn of plenty overflows. But 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


many of those who help to fill it 
have very little for themselves. About 
a third of the farmers own any of 
the land they work on. Five hundred 
great landowners own anywhere 


from 10,000 to 150,000 acres each 

You have heard it said that every 
land shapes its people in its own 
special way. That is true. On account 
of its huge grass lands, Argentina 
made herders of many of its people. 














Maps by Eva M 
Argentina has an area of more 
than one million square miles. 


On account of its rich soil, it made 
food and the by-products of food the 
business of most of the nation. 

But it is also true that the people 
shape the land. 

Take the matter of cattle. Cows 
are not native to the Americas. They 
were brought into Argentina by the 
early settlers, as they were to our 
own country. In the early days the 
cattle ran wild and fed on grass. As a 
result their meat was tough and 
stringy—so much so that the hide was 
the most valuable part of the beast 
The meat itself was salted and the 
fat was reduced to tallow. That's all 
they could do with the animal. 

When people learned to preserve 
meat by chilling it, Argentine beet 
started to travel. In 1877 the first 
load of beef was proudly sent over to 
England in a refrigerator ship. but 
what a disappointment that beef was 











to the British people! The English 
housewives didn’t like it and 
wouldn't buy it. 

So the Argentine herders set out 
to make their beef please the ladies. 
First of all they imported high grade 
beef cattle from England to breed 
with their own cattle. Then they 
fenced in the pastures so that the 
cattle wouldn't run wild. They 
planted alfalfa to_ give the cattle 
good, rich food. 


LANDSCAPE CHANGES 


And so the grass of the pampa 
began to go under. It yielded to the 
plow, and the landscape changed. 

Of course, it took more people to 
do the work now. Argentina called 
for help, and immigrants arrived by 
hundreds of thousands. They came 
from Italy and Spain for the most 
part. But they came from the rest of 
Europe, too, and from the other 
{merican republics. They came and 
they kept coming. 

In 1880, less than 70 years ago, 
there were only two million people 
1 the whole big country. Today, 
multiply that number by eight and 
you get Argentina’s population. So 
many people came that Argentina 
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Tenement shared by several families in ‘the province “of Coovlontes. 





Horn of plenty 


became a great melting pot in which 
the many kinds of people become 
one—Argentinians. 

It was the herds and the farms that 
called the immigrants from the over- 
crowded, land-hungry countries of 
Europe. Yet today most of the people 
live not on farms but in good-sized 
cities. Nearly a fourth of the entire 
nation lives in Buenos Aires. 
(BWAY-nohs AH-ee-race) alone. 
That giant city, the biggest by far 
in all South America, has 3,150,000 
inhabitants. 

How did Buenos Aires get that 
curious name “Good Airs”? 

You would not wonder if you had 
been an early settler of 1535. Suppose 
you had spent five months crowding 
in with horses and cows on an ill- 
smelling ship. At last you set foot in 
Argentina and filled your lungs with 
freshness. “Santa Maria, what good 
air this is!’ you would have ex- 
claimed with one of the first Spanish 
colonists. 

And the City of Good Airs they 
called it. 

Today Buenos Aires is a great 
modern city that shows the wealth 
born on the pampas. Palaces and 
skyscrapers, hotels, magnificent 
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The Argentine on the left is about 
to carry away a sack,of barley. 


stores, theatres, libraries, and art gal- 
leries abound. 

There are parks and plazas and 
broad avenues and modern subways. 

And there are the giant packing 
plants where many of the people 
from the crowded workers’ districts 
are employed. These plants are so 
big that they make even our own 
huge plants in Chicago seem small. 

And down in the harbor are ships 
being loaded with grain and meat 
and hides and wool and all the other 
things that Argentina sends out to 
the world. In all the Western Hemi- 
sphere only one port—New York—is 
busier than the port of Buenos Aires. 


BUENOS AIRES SETTLED 

What good instinct the Spanish 
settlers had when they chose this 
spot at the river’s mouth! It was well 
suited to be the site of a great city. 
They had felt this even though their 
own stay at Buenos Aires was one 
long torment. They had felt this even 
when unfriendly Indians, plague, and 
finally starvation forced them to sail 
away—up the river to Paraguay. 

Surely on that day those unhappy 
Spaniards must have thought that all 
their efforts had been wasted. But 
they were wrong. Without knowing 
it, they were leaving behind great 
wealth for Argentina. They were 
doing one of the most important 
things that ever happened in Argen- 
tina. 

The women settlers, who had 
borne the hardships much better 
than the men, were carrying the sick 
down to the boats. It soon became 
clear that there would not be room 
for all the stock. So they let loose on 
the pampa twelve horses. 

Those horses roamed the land and 





grew into a tremendous herd. When, 
fifty years or so later, another band 
of Spanish colonists arrived on the 
site of the old settlement, they were 
delighted with what they found. 

“What need have we of gold?” 
they cried. “Here is our wealth!” 

And they were right. Out of the 
horses came the first wealth of Argen- 
tina. These horses alone were enough 
to make the colony a success. 

The settlers rode them and plowed 
with them. Hides were turned into 
leather. And horses were traded for 
things the settlers needed. 

Later came other settlers. They 
worked hasd to make Argentina a 
horn of plenty. Still later, other men 
fought to make Argentina a free 
country. For the story of one of these 
men, Jose de San Martin, see page 9. 


U. S. HAS PROBLEM 


In the future the great Argentine 
horn of plenty will overflow more 
and more. Nowhere in the world is 
there so large a stretch of rich, level 
land in a climate so favorable for 
farming. 

In a way the horn of plenty makes 
a problem for the U. S. We 
some of the same things, and Argen- 
tina can raise them more cheaply 
than we can. Especially beef. Land 
and labor are cheaper down there. 
The climate is better than ours for 
cattle. The pampa is so free from 
cold and snow that cattle can stay 
out in the open and graze all year 
round. That means that Argentine 
beef can sell for less in the world 
markets. 


raise 


The competition between —our 
products and Argentina’s worried 
both countries. At one time we 
wouldn’t buy agricultural products 
from Argentina. This meant Argen- 
tina didn’t have dollars to buy the 
machinery and automobiles she 
needed from us. 

Argentina turned towards other 
countries who were glad to trade 
with her. Two of those countries 
were Germany and Japan, the very 
ones we were fighting. 

For a while during the war we 
were afraid Argentina would join 
our enemies. But she didn’t. In the 
end she declared war on both Ger- 
many and Japan. Later she became 
a member of the United Nations. 

The United States is trying hard 
to be a good neighbor to Argentina. 
Yet we don’t approve of everything 
that goes on in that country. 


ARGENTINA’S GOVERNMENT 


Argentina is a republic and has an 
elected president. But there is less 
freedom in that country than we 
would like to see. 

Persons who are against the gov- 
ernment are not allowed to say so 
openly. If they do, they often find 
themselves arrested. 

Even the newspapers cannot say 
what they want to—if it is against 
President Juan Peron. If they do, the 
government finds a way to silence 
them. Recently the Argentine gov- 
ernment passed a law limiting the 
amount of newsprint papers can 
have. This didn’t bother most of the 
big powerful newspapers owned by 


Beef grows big in Argentina. Here is a prize-winning bull. 
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: From the classroom film ‘‘Horsemen of che | 
(United World Films, 445 Park Ave., New York 22. > 


Ranch foreman gives orders 
for the day to a gaucho. 


President Peron’s wife and her 
friends. These papers could cut down 
their size and still have a lot of spac 
But the law hit hard the independent 
papers which don’t support President 
Peron. With less newsprint, there is 
not much room left for advertise- 
ments. A paper without advertise- 
ments has trouble getting money to 
pay its bills. 

We don’t know how well we will 
get along with Argentina. But one 
thing is sure. The two countries wil! 
get along better if they can find a 
way to increase their trade with each 
other. Representatives of their gov- 
ernment and ours are seeking ways 
to bring this about. 
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BETWEEN THE RIVERS 

You have probably heard 
Mesopotamia (mess-oh-poh-TA) 
mee-ah). It is the V-shaped plai 
between the rivers Tigris and Eu 
phrates, east of the Arabian D: 
ert. Today Mesopotamia is call: 
Iraq. 

But did you know that Arg: 
tina has an area called Mesop 
tamia? 

The Argentine Mesopotamia is 
north of Buenos Aires. It lies | 
tween the rivers Parana and Un 
guay. 

Both these areas are called Mes 
potamia because Mesopotami 
means “between the rivers.” 
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World Friendship Series, 
No. 4 


by Aida Felisa Raffaele 


AM an Argen- 
tine girl, 13 
year old. I live 


with my father 
and mother. five 
sisters, and one 


brother in a sub- 





urb of Buenos 
Aires called Ver- 
sailles. Versailles 


is west of the city near Moron, the 
large airport used by all the inter- 
national airlines. ; 

My father is an electrical inspector 
for CADE (Compania Argentina de 
Electricidad ). 

My father’s family were Italian 
and my father came over from Italy 
with his parents when he was eight 
years old. Among the people of Ar- 
gentina, and especially those of 
Buenos Aires, there are many immi- 
grants from Italy. 

The language of Argentina is Span- 
ish. Here in Buenos Aires we also 
use many Italian words, and we use 
them so commonly that sometimes 
we forget they were originally Italian 
words. 


AIDA’S SCHOOL 


I'm sure you will be especially 
interested in my school, because it 
is called the “School of the United 
States of America.” In Spanish the 
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This is the “United States of America School,” which Aida attends. 


HOW WE LIVE 


name is “Escuela Estados Unidos de 
America,” as you can see in the pic- 
ture of my school on this page. 

If you look at this picture you will 
see on the wall a quotation in Span- 
ish underneath the name of the 
school. This quotation is a saying 
by Manuel Belgrano, one of our na- 
tional heroes. He was a general in 
Argentina’s war for freedom froni 
Spain in 1810. 

The quotation reads: “We swear 
vengeance on our enemies, interior 
and exterior, so that South America 
may become the temple of independ- 
ence and liberty.” 

Perhaps you wonder why our 
school is named after the United 
States. In Argentina, and in some 
other South American countries, we 
have a custom of naming our public 
grammar schools after the various re- 
publics of North and South America. 

[ attend the “School of the United 
States.” All of the students are 
pleased that we go to this school, 
because we have a chance to learn 
much about your country. We learn 
to sing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
We hold special ceremonies on July 
4th, your Independence Day. Ameri- 
cans who live here visit ‘the school 
on that day, and we sing American 
songs like “Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” 

Our school year this year is from 












March 29 to November 20, with mid- 
winter vacation in August. 

Here is the way I spend my sc! 
days. 

Every day I sleep until about 10 
oclock in the morning, beca 
school doesn’t begin until 1 o’cl: 
in the afternoon. Some of the ch 
dren attend school in the morni) 
but there are so many students that 
we can't all go to school at one ti 

For breakfast I have coffee wv 
lots of hot milk, and rolls, or br 
and butter. Before going to schoo! | 
have lunch at home. Very often 
have a dish called puchero () 
CHAY-roh), which is like stew. We 
have soup, spaghetti, fruit, and cof- 
fee. With lunch I have a little red 
wine. 

The school is about four blocks 
from my house. 

At school Argentine children wea 
white uniforms called guardapolvos 
(gwar-dah-POHL-vohs). They have 
long sleeves and button down the 
front. 

I am in the sixth grade. The sub- 
jects I study are: Spanish grammar 
arithmetic, geometry, history, science, 
Argentine literature, ethics, religion 
manual training, drawing, and paittt- 
ing. My favorite subjects are draw- 
ing and literature. 

During the afternoon, while we 
are in school, we are served cocoa. 
Two hours a week we have organ- 
ized games and physical training 

School lasts until 4:20. Then | xo 
home and listen to the radio or stu 
my lessons for the next day. 

HOW TO DRINK MATE 

After school we have “afternoon 
tea.” The tea we serve at our | 
is the Argentine national drink ca 
mate { MAH-tay). We eat bread a 
butter with it. 

Drinking mate is a custom w! 
is very common all over Argent 
Mate is an herb 
northern Argentina and Parag 
The herb is dried out. When 
ready to use for tea it looks s 
thing like the leaves of ordinar 
but is much lighter in color. 

Argentines drink mate from a 
gourd* which has been hollowed 
and dried. The outside 1s polis! 


which 
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* Means word is defined on page 1!6 








IN ARGENTINA 


und sometimes is beautifully carved 
ind ornamented with silver. 

We fill the gourd half full of mate 
ind pour in a little cold water. After 
1 few minutes sugar is added. The 
gourd is filled with boiling hot water 
nd allowed. to stand for a few 
ninutes. Then the liquid is sucked 
uit slowly through a long metal tube 

led a bombilla (bom-BEEL-ya). 
Since there isn’t much liquid in the 
gourd, hot water is added many 
times. People believe that mate gets 
better after water is added for the 
third or fourth time. 

Mate is bitter, but some people 
like it better without sugar. It is a 
fne drink when you are tired be- 
ause it peps you up. 

Like most children in my school, 
Iam a Catholic. 

Our whole family goes to the mov- 
ies about twice a week. We see both 
\rgentine and U. S. films. 

During the summer the children 
f the men who work for the electric 
company are allowed to spend 20 
lays at a summer resort called Que- 
juen (kay-KANE), on the Atlantic 
Ocean. I go every year with my 
ounger sisters. 





A primary school, showing the white guardapolvos always worn at school. 
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by Rene Caballero 


agal, (tahr- 
TAH-gahl) in 
the Province of 
Salta (SAHL- 
tah). This is in the 
most northern 
part of Argentina, 
very close to the 
border’ of Bolivia 
and also near the border of Paraguay. 
Tartagal is a town of about 12,000 
people. Many of them work for the 
Standard Oil Company or for YPF. 
The initials YPF stand for Yacimien- 
tos Petroliferos Fiscales, which is the 
name of the Argentine Government 
oil company. There are also big saw- 
mills here. 


i LIVE in Tart- 


Tartagal looks like a small town, 
but a lot of business goes on here. 
Tartagal has two banks. Since the oil 
companies and the sawmills pay good 
wages, there is plenty of money in 
the town. 


Members of the gendarmeria (jen- 
dahr - meh - REE - ah), the frontier 
police, are stationed here. They keep 
watch to prevent smuggling of goods 
across the border from Bolivia. 

Our town is in a semi-tropical 
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region. April to September is Argen- 
tina’s winter season. It is dry and 
dusty during these months. 

Our town is like a little United 
Nations, for people from several 
countries make their homes here. 
Besides Argentines, there are some 
Arabs and Greeks and also a number 
of Lebanese, from Lebanon. Many 
Bolivians have come here to work for 
the oil companies. Both my father 
and my mother are Bolivian. 

My father’s job is to take care of 
the tools in one of the warehouses 
of Standard Oil. 

I am 13 years old. I have two sis- 
ters, aged 10 years and three years, 
and a brother, who is five years old. 
Like most of the houses in Tartagal, 
our house is built of unpainted 
boards and the floors are of hard 
dirt, which is swept often during the 
day. 

Our house has two rooms. In the 
living-dining room is a double bed. 
We children sleep in the smaller 
room. The kitchen is outside in a 
partly enclosed space. Near the 
kitchen we keep our chickens and 
my dog. 

My mother has a sewing machine 
and makes clothes for us. 


AN ARGENTINE COLEGIO 


My school is the Colegio de San 
Francisco. (Co-LEH-gee-oh day sahn 
frahn-CEE-sko). A colegio is a 
private school. Unlike the public 
grammar schools, which are free, 
you must pay to attend a colegio. My 
parents pay 10 pesos a month and 
also buy my books. 

The school has about 300 students, 
all boys. The teachers are men except 
for the first and second grades, which 
have women teachers. 

I am in the fourth grade. I am 
studying geography, arithmetic, 
geometry, science, Spanish grammar, 
reading, civics, Argentine history. 

I get up at 6 o'clock every morning. 
After breakfast I walk to school, 
which begins at 8:30. At 11:15 we all 
go home to lunch. For lunch we gen- 
erally have soup, then fried eggs or 
steaks, rice, and for dessert, fruft. At 
2:30 we go back to school until 4:15. 

My favorite sport is futbol (FOOT- 
bol), Argentina’s national game. It 
is like the English game of soccer. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowl- 
edges the assistance of Miss Lydia J. 
Wright of Buenos Aires, in obtaining 
the articles by Aida and Rene and trans- 
lating them from Spanish to English. 














Bemis 
rumbling 


from the direction of 

Heights, the 
across the upper Hudson. Seated in 
his small flat-bottomed skiff, fishing- 
line in hand, Joel Baldwin shaded his 
eyes against the almost level rays of 
the sun and squinted westward. In 
the stern a loose-jointed brown dog 
was also squinting toward the shore, 
its blunt muzzle sniffing the clear 
air. 

“See anybody, Sandy?” 

The dog stirred uneasily and con- 
tinued to sniff. 

Joel began slowly to wind up his 
fishing-line. It was not the first time 
he had heard near-by firing, for it 
was the summer of 1777 and the 
armies of Gates and Burgoyne were 
across the river. But never before 
had he heard the sound of a musket 
so close. 

Suddenly the dog jumped to its 
feet and gave a little yelp. The next 
instant Joel caught sight of a man 
on the winding road at the base of 
the Heights. He was running, and 
as he ran he kept looking back over 
his shoulder. Joel observed that he 
was clad entirely in black and wore 
a black three-cornered hat. A mo- 
ment later the boy spied three Brit- 
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This story is reprinted from Teen-Age Histori- 
cal Stories, by Russell Gordon Carter. Published 
by Lantern Press, N. Y. Copyright 1948. 
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ish soldiers in scarlet. coats emerge 
from the woods beyond the road, 
not more than a hundred and fifty 
vards behind the fugitive. He saw 
the leading Redcoat pause and raise 
his musket, but before he could take 
aim, the man ir the black hat was 
out of sight round a bend. 

Joel sat with hands clutching the 
gunwale*, his heart pounding. The 
man in black, whoever he might be, 
was a fast runner, but it hardly 
seemed likely that he would escape, 
for a long stretch of straight road 
lay before him. 

Perhaps the same thought occurred 
to the fugitive. At any rate he sud- 
denly did a strange thing. Still out 
of sight of his enemies, he snatched 
off his hat and hurled it into a thick 
clump of bushes, then ran a few 
yards, and, turning abruptly, plunged 
into the woods. When the soldiers 
rounded the bend, he was nowhere 
in sight. Then one of them shouted 
and pointed up the slope, and a 
moment later the three of them dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

Joel clenched his teeth, expecting 
presently to see the soldiers come 
out with their prisoner, but the min- 
utes passed, and nothing happened. 
The minutes lengthened into a quar- 
ter of an hour, and still nothing 
happened. What did it mean? 

Making his way to the bow of the 


Joel and his dog have a nar 


A short story 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


boat, Joel began to haul up th 
heavy stone that served as ancho 
The sky behind the western hills 
showed pink and gold where the su: 
had set. He supposed he ought t 
start downriver for home — but ov: 
there somewhere on the west 

shore lay a black three-cornered hat 
Seating himself at the oars, h 
headed the boat toward the shor 

Just where had the man tossed th: 
hat? Joel and Sandy searched th 
bushes along the road for a consick 
able time before the dog at 
crawled forth from a clump 
alders, the hat hanging from hi 
jaws. 

“Good old Sandy!” 

Joel examined the inside of th 
crown and was disappointed to find 
nothing unusual. He set the hat o1 
his head. It fitted him perfectly. Well 
that was something! He had always 
wanted a three-cornered hat. 

“Sandy,” he called. “Come, bo 
let's go home!” 

But Sandy, who had gone into tl 
woods, paid no heed to the summons 
Joel whistled to him, but still the do 
failed to respond. Presently the bo 
heard him barking excitedly far u| 
the hillside. “Found a woodchuck 
somethin’! Reckon Ill have to 
and fetch him.” 

Instead of setting off immec 
ately, however, Joel removed the ha' 
and once more began to examine tl 
inside of the crown. This time hi 


* Means word is defined on page 16 
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escape from the Redcoats 


telt the crackle of paper under his 
fingers. Paper? Was it customary to 
pad a hat with paper? Seating him- 
self on a stone, he thrust two fingers 
nder the lining at a place where 
the stitching was loose. A moment 
ater he drew forth a small square 
icket no thicker than a wafer! 


l EK was about to open it when he 
unped suddenly to his feet and, 
setting the hat on his head, thrust 
the packet hurriedly into his shirt 
tront. Some one was approaching 
long the road! 

\s Joel stood waiting, he thought 
ie understood why the man had 
thrown the hat away. The packet no 
doubt held something of great im- 
portance to the British, and if caught 
with it, he would be shot as a spy. 

Three soldiers in scarlet uniforms 
ame striding around the bend. At 
sight of the boy, they broke into a 
un 

‘Who are you, and what business 
have you here?” the leader demanded 
s they halted in front of him. 

Come!” the leader said sharply. 
Speak up!” 

“My name is Joel Baldwin, and | 
live downriver,” the boy replied. 
've been fishing. That is my boat 
mder. And,” he added as an after- 
thought, “that is my dog barking in 
the woods. I reckon he’s found a 
woodchuck.” 

The leader frowned heavily at 
im. “Aye, likely enough, but you've 
iot yet told us your business here.” 

loel had the uncomfortable feeling 
that the three Redcoats were looking 
it the hat and knew it belonged to 
the man they had been pursuing. 
With an impulsive* movement he 
took it off and held it in his two 

The truth is, sir, I came here to 
earch for this hat. You see,” he added 
earnestly, “I was out yonder in my 
boat and could not help seeing the 
Nai vou were trying to catch. His hat 


er—went into these bushes as he 
] 


ed toward the woods, and—and, sir, 
alter a long time had passed and no 


one appeared again on the road, I 
thought I would see if I could find it.” 

The leader took the hat and be- 
gan to examine the inside of it. Joel 
saw his fingers tug at the lining, 
heard a sudden rip. 

Far up the hillside Sandy was still 

arking. Listening to him, the boy 
felt a queer emptiness at the pit of 
his stomach. That was not a wood- 
chuck the dog had found! The 
character of the barking had 
changed. It was louder, more furious, 
as if... Joel's throat went suddenly 
dry. What if the man in black were 
hiding there in the woods and Sandy 
had found him! 

The leader of the Redcoats flung 
the hat abruptly to the ground and 
kicked it from him. 

One of the other soldiers picked 
the hat up and tossed it to the boy. 
“Keep it, young rebel,” he said. At 
the same time he lifted his head and 
gazed in a puzzled way toward the 
upper hillside. 

The dog was barking more furious- 
ly than ever, each succession of barks 
ending in a high-pitched howl. No, 
Sandy never would bark like that 
over a mere woodchuck! 

“That dog of yours makes a great 
deal of noise,” the leader remarked. 
Joel said, “He’s just a young dog, 
sir.” 

One of the other soldiers observed, 
“Mebbe it’s something bigger than a 
woodchuck he’s found.” 

Joel’s knees began to tremble. 

The three soldiers looked as if 
they might be thinking of going into 
the woods again. Joel moistened his 
lips and said, “Reckon I'd best fetch 
the dog. He won't come if I just call.” 

He hesitated. Then, as none of the 
soldiers offered an objection, he 
entered the woods and set off up the 
slope. In less than a minute he was 
out of sight, making his way among 
great tree trunks and through thick 
masses of low growth. 


lr was almost ten minutes before he 
came in sight of the dog. Sandy was 
leaping about at the base of an old 
rotting maple to the hollow upper 
part of which a man was clinging— 
a man wholly in black. 

For several seconds he and Joel 
stared at each other while Sandy, 
silent now, squatted on his haunches, 
his sides heaving. It was the man 
who spoke first, his dark eyes wide 
with amazement. “Lad, that hat—” 
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At the same instant from some- 
where down the slope came the 
sound of voices, then the swish of 
undergrowth. Joel caught his breath. 
He knew the meaning of those 
sounds. The soldiers, grown -suspi- 
cious, were coming up the hill! 

“Quick, sir!” The boy’s voice was 
hoarse with anxiety. “They're com- 
ing up through the woods, the Red- 
coats! Swing yourself to the ground!” 

In a moment the man was beside 
him. “The hat—” he began again. 

“Follow me!” Joel interrupted him. 
“I have a small boat—if we can reach 
it!” And with Sandy leaping ahead, 
he set off at a run along the hillside. 

For perhaps 200 yards they pushed 
southward while farther down the 
slope the sounds of the soldiers 
echoed through the woods. At last 
Joel turned sharply to the left where 
a deer trai] led through a_ rocky 
ravine. Behind him the man was 
silent, evidently content to put his 
trust in the young lad who seemed 
so sure of himself. 


T HE sky overhead was pink with 
afterglow when they finally reached 
the base of the hill. Off to the left 
Joel could see his boat drawn up 
along the shore. Between it and the 
edge of the woods lay a narrow 
stretch of green meadow. No one 
was in sight, and he ventured cau- 
tiously forth. Then beckoning with 
his hand, he turned and with Sandy 
racing beside him, made at top speed 
for the skiff. As he ran he could hear 
the stranger's footbeats close behind. 

They had almost reached the boat 
when Sandy, for the pure joy of it, 
began to bark! Joel struck at him 
with his hand, but the damage had 
been done. From up the slope came 
the sudden sound of angry voices. 

“Quick, in you go!” the stranger 
ordered. Joel seized the dog by the 
collar and hauled him over the gun- 
wale. 

A musket cracked, and a bullet 
struck the water with a chug and a 
splash. 

“Lie flat, lad, I'll take the oars!” 
The man in black commanded. 

He gave a mighty heave against 
the bow and then threw himself for- 
ward as the craft swung out into the 
current. Another musket ball chugged 
into the water, then another. Seiz- 
ing the oars, the stranger began to 
row with long powerful strokes. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Three-Cornered Hat 


(Continued from preceding page) 


With an arm about Sandy's neck, 
Joel raised his head just as the fourth 
bullet tossed up a spurt of water 
within a few yards of the bow. Glanc- 
ing backward, he saw the three Red- 
coats on the stretch of green meadow. 
Two of them were reloading. 

In a few minutes the boat was 
well beyond midstream—a tiny ob- 
ject in the beginning twilight. 

Some twenty minutes later, in the 
gathering darkness, the man in black 
sent the skiff into a narrow creek 
mouth overhung with branches. 
“And now, lad, the hat—” 

He had hardly spoken the words 
when a branch caught under the 
wide rim of the hat and swept it from 
the boy’s head. Fortunately it landed 
in the boat, but as Joel picked it up, 
the stranger, catching sight of the 
torn lining, uttered a cry of dismay 
and dropped the oars. “The packet,” 
he began in a shaking voice, “there 
was a small packet—” 

“It is safe, sir.” And sliding a hand 
into his shirt front, Joel drew the 
packet forth. 
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“Eh?” exclaimed the 
seizing it. “You—you—” 

“I had already taken it from inside 
the hat,” Joet exclaimed. Then while 
his companion listened, he told of 
his encounter with the soldiers. 

“Lad!” As the stranger spoke he 
grasped the boy’s hand in both his 
own. “You have done a thing that 
puts me forever in your debt! This 
small packet—” He hesitated, then 
added, “Aye, there be no reason you 
should not know! It holds important 
military plans. Ere another hour 
they will be in the hands of General 
Gates. Now I must make haste—” 
And the stranger stepped ashore. 

“Oh, sir,” Joe called, “that hat, you 
have forgotten it!” 

From the darkness came a low 
laugh, then the words, “Keep it, lad, 
in memory, of the service you have 
done for your country!” 

Joel sat for some time listening to 
the sounds of footsteps growing 
fainter and fainter. Who was the 
black-clad stranger; what was his 
name? No matter. The boy suddenly 
grinned and gazed downward at the 
hat—his hat! Then setting it firmly on 
his head, he pushed the skiff out into 
the current and began to row home. 


stranger, 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLL — EL GAUCHO 


The gaucho (GOW-cho) of Argentina 
is like the huaso of Chile. He is a cow- 
boy of the central plains. 

The gaucho once was lord of the 

pampa. He owned cattle and horses, 
and roamed about as he chose. 
Toward the middle of the last 
century he lost much of his 
old independence and free- 
dom when new settlers came 
to the pampa, Today he is a 
hired man, working for ranch- 
owners. 

The gaucho costume pic- 
tured here is worn on spe- 
cial occasions only. Its most 
distinctive feature is the chi- 
ripa, the blanket worn like an 
apron. 

Wrapped around the hips, 
the chiripa is held in place by 
a leather belt brightened with 
silver ornaments. In the old 
days the chiripa’s ends were 
wound around the legs and 
tucked into the boots. Now it 
hangs loosely over the bom- 
bachos, or trousers. 

The bombachos are wide and baggy. 
The boots have spurs. 

A short, embroidered jacket is worn 
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over a white shirt, and a gay kerchief is 
tied at the throat. The gaucbo’s wide- 
brimmed hat is of black felt. 
When a gaucho puts on his holiday 
dress, it is a time for dancing. All his 
dances are done to the strains 
of a guitar. Three popular 
dances are the gato, the me- 
lamba, and the pericon. 

The pericon is Argentina’s 
national dance. It is per- 
formed by a group of men 
and girls who do not pair off 
until the very end. There is 
much calling out and shouting 
throughout the dance. At the 
end the couples hold up hand- 
kerchiefs of blue and white, 
the colors of Argentina’s 
flag. 

The gaucho’s costume is 
much more colorful than that 
of his partner. A woman of 
the pampa wears a long skirt, 
often blue or rose-colored; an 
apron over the skirt; a white 
blouse; and a scarf around 


her shoulders. Her hair is plaited into 


two long braids. 
Men and women of Argentine cities 
dress as we do. 
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ltomar’s Story 


(Continued from page 5) 


apartment on Zefania Street, in a sec- 
tion of Jerusalem called The New 
City. 

I attend the Maaleh Junior High 
School in Jerusalem, and have just 
completed the Sixth Class. 

Last year, I started the study of 
English in school. Everyone in my 
family speaks English. 

In my grade, we take up natura! 
science, history of the Jews, geogra- 
phy, the Bible, Hebrew composition 
and poetry, English, algebra, music, 
art, and gymnastics. 

In the upper grades, pupils also 
study the history of the United 
States, and a second foreign language 
—either Arabic or French. Study of 
English is required in all the schools 
in Israel. 

My favorite subjects are drawing 
and Hebrew literature. 

We have class elections every 
term. The officers are both boys and 
girls. Most of the students in my 
school were born in Palestine. But 
there are many who came from vari 
ous countries in Europe and Asia 
They have all learned to speak 
Hebrew. 


LONG SCHOOL DAYS 


School starts at 7:40 in the morning 
and is over at 2 P.M. There are 10 
classes on Saturday, the Jewish Sab- 
bath. But there are classes on Sun- 
day. We go to school six days a week 

We have a school newspaper. \\' 
also hold class parties frequently. At 
these parties, we have refreshments 
play games and do folk-dancing 

Our favorite sports are socce! 
handball, and basketball. Baseba!! is 
not played in Israel. The girls hav: 
their own basketball teams. 

I belong to the Scouts. We meet 
once a week and go on outings ©! 
Saturdays. 

Most of the men teachers have Ic! 
school and are now serving in th 
Israeli Army. 

I am very fond of the movies, p«' 
ticularly U. S. wild west pictures 
My favorite stars are Gene Aut” 
Laurel and Hardy, Charlie Chap!in, 
and Shirley Temple. 


Junior Scholastic is grateful for th 
aid given Mr. Talmadge by Miss Gene 
Dison and Miss Honney Rosenberg w!° 
acted as interpreters. 
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Other Worlds Than Ours 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


jors around their parent the Sun. 

These children, our earth included, 
ue the known planets. They are called 
the major members of the solar family. 

In early times only five planets 
were known. These were the naked-eye 
Janets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 

Saturn. They were thought to be 
vandering stars that moved against a 
background of fixed ones. The Greek 
word planet means “wanderer.” 

\fter the telescope was invented in 
1609 by Galileo, the wandering stars 
vere found to be worlds similar to our 

earth. After that, the remaining 
known planets, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto, were discovered at the rate of 

proximately one every one hundred 


Ve rs 


ee children parade like drum ma- 


fo picture the size of our solar sys- 
tem draw this diagram on the ground. 
Place a dot to represent the Sun. Now 
ike a mark 2% inches away from it 
indicate the position of Mercury, th 
earest planet to the Sun, At 4% inches 
1 the Sun make a mark for Venus; 
t 6 inches, a mark for our own earth. 
Mars would be S"inches from the Sun; 
Jupiter 2% feet; Saturn 4% feet; Uranus 
feet; Neptune 15 feet; and Pluto 
ild be a good 20 feet away from 

» Sun. 
[he actual vastness of our solar sys- 
tem is beyond imagination. For ex- 
ple, Pluto, the outermost planet, is 
666,000,000 miles away from the Sun. 


OUR PLANET NEIGHBORS 


Let’s discuss some of the interesting 
icts about our neighbors. 

Mercury, the hottest and coldest 
lanet, stays close to the Sun—a mere 
6.000,000 miles. _ But it is hard to 

Most of the time it is hidden in 
glare of the Sun. It appears like 
a faint orange star when it is visible. 

Mercury is the smallest planet—only 
3.000 miles in diameter. It was named 

r the messenger of the gods because 

noves so fast in its orbit. Its day 
nd year are of equal length. It rotates 
its axis at the same rate of speed 

58 days) that it revolves around the 
Sun. This means that it always holds 
same face toward the Sun. The 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1 
ths 


heat of its eternally bright side could. 


melt lead or tin. The side never seeing 


_—. 





Next week Miss Barry will write about the 
other planets — Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
Neptune, and Pluto. 


the light of the Sun is cold enough to 
freeze the gases in the air. Under such 
conditions life such as we know could 
not exist there. 

Venus is named for the Goddess of 
Beauty and Love. Venus and the 
earth have slightly different diameters. 
Venus’ diameftr is 7,575 miles, and 
Earth’s 7,819 miles. Venus comes 
closer to Earth than any other planet, 
at times creeping to within 26 million 
miles of us. 

Venus is the third brightest object in 
the sky. Except for an occasional 
comet, only the Sun and Moon can out- 
shine her. At-her best she is 15 times 
as bright as Sirius, the brightest star 
known. 

Venus spends almost nine months of 
the year in our sky picture. Half the 
time she is visible in the east as a morn- 
ing star, and half the time in the west 
as an evening star. 

A good pair of binoculars will reveal 
the phases of Venus but the most 
powerful telescopes cannot penetrate 
the heavy cloud-like atmosphere that 
surrounds her. We have never seen her 
surface, 

In the atmosphere of Venus carbon 
dioxide has been noted. This might 
seem to indicate some form of life there. 
But what kind can exist without water 
and free oxygen—which Venus lacks? 
None which we know. 

If people lived there they would be 
unable to see through the dense at- 
mosphere and would know nothing of 
the Sun, Moon, planets and the stars. 

Venus takes 225 days to move once 


around the Sun. Her rotation may take 
two weeks of our time or perhaps a 
month. We have no way of being sure 
about her rotation since we can see no 
surface markings. 


The November: Sky 


This month the sky seems filled with 
brighter stars and more vividly shows 
the red, green, blue and orange ones. 

Jupiter is still the evening star. It 
is well past the meridian at sunset and 
sets a few hours later. Antares, a red 
star, is just to the west of it. Borrow a 
pair of binoculars and observe these 
gems of the night. Can you see any 
of the satellites that swing in their re- 
spective orbits around Jupiter? 

Saturn does not rise until midnight. 
It is still in the constellation Leo and«a 
little east of the star Regulus. 

Have you been reviewing the circum- 
polar stars? Locate Cassiopeia. From 
the east side of this W-shaped figure 
and dropping down toward the horizon 
is a faint line of stars ending at the 
Pleiades. This constellation marks the 
great hero in the sky, Perseus (pro- 
nounced PER-soos). It lies in the 
brightest part of the Milky Way. 

Algol, one of the most interesting 
variable stars, is found in Perseus. A va- 
riable star is double—two stars moving 
around a common center of gravity as 
our earth and moon do. The Arabs called 
this star Al Ghul, “the Demon.” Its 
change in brilliancy is easily noted with- 
in a period of nine hours and probably 
accounts for the name. (Turn page.) 
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Diagram shows how far each planet travels around Sun in a year. 
Inner planets have shorter distance to go and also travel faster. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Algol marks the head of the Medusa 
and is 60 light-years distant. Both Al- 
gol and its companion are much larger 
than our Sun. 

Several constellations are part of the 
legend of Perseus. All can be easily 
found in this area of the sky. They are 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Andromeda, Cetus 
the sea-monster, Eridanus the river, and 
Pegasus the winged horse, We do not 
have space here to relate all the stories 
handed down to us. See if you can ob- 
tain a good book on star lore at your 
public library. 

There are two very fine star clusters 
in this constellation, located between 
the upper stars of Perseus and Cas- 
siopeia. On a clear night they can be 
seen with the naked eye as a faint misty 
patch. They are beautiful when ob- 
served through opera glasses. These 
patches represent two masses of stars 
so far away that combined they appear 
like a little cloudy spot. 


BASEBALL DIAMOND 

Pegasus, the Winged Horse, is an 
easily seen constellation of the Novem- 
ber sky, and one which can be easily 
traced. It forms the outline of a great 
square and can be located just a little 
south of overhead, in mid-evening. 

Even with a great stretch of your 
imagination it is difficult to see the 
figure of a horse. So look for a base- 
ball diamond. The star in the north- 
west corner of the square is Scheat. 
Call this home plate. Alpheratz in the 
northwest corner is first base; Algenib, 
second base; and Markab, third. Now 
see if you can locate (faint stars) the 
pitcher, catcher and two umpires. 

The New Moon occurs on the first 
of the month. This is the dark phase 
of the moon so don’t look for it in the 
sky. Also on this day will be a total 
eclipse of the sun. Unfortunately for 
us in North America, it will not be 
visible in these latitudes. 

On Nov. 4, Mercury will precede the 
rising of the sun as a morning star. At 
this time Mercury will be about 80 
million miles from the earth. 

On the tenth, the Moon is in Apogee— 
251.400 miles from the earth; on the 
twenty-fifth, the Moon is in Perigee— 
229,500 miles distant. 

On Nov. 15, about 3:00 in the morn- 
ing (Eastern Standard Time), the 
Leonid meteor shower will take place. 
Leo will be just above the eastern ho- 
rizon at this hour. 

Next month: the Bethlehem Star. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 


Nov. 1 NEW MOON 
Nov. 8 FIRST QUARTER 
Nov. 16 FULL MOON 
Nov. 23 LAST QUARTER 
Nov. 30 NEW MOON 
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How Words Change 


alarm (ah-LARM) comes from 
the old French call to battle; a Parme! 
A Tarme! meant “to arms!” After a 
while the phrase was run together 
into one word, alarme. This word 
was the name of a sudden summons 
to battle. In this way, the call itself 
became the name of a call. 

Our word alarm comes from the 
French word alarme, and at first it 
had the same meaning. Then it came 
to mean a warning signal of any 
kind of danger. After that alarm 
came to mean the apparatus for giv- 
ing this signal, such as a fire bell. 

Today we use alarm in several 
senses. We speak of an alarm clock. 
Perhaps this clock got its name be- 
cause it sounds like a fire bell or 
perhaps because it rings a warning 
that it is time to get up. 

Alarm also means a warning signal 
or the apparatus for giving the sig- 
nal. And it has come to have still 
another meaning —the fear which 
results from a warning of danger. 


RIGHT 
WRITING 


What's the difference between its 
and it's? 

This may seem a simple question, 
but you’d be surprised how many 
people mix the two words up when 
they're writing. 

It’s is really two words: it and is. 
The apostrophe (’) means that some- 
thing has been left out before the s 
—in this instance, an i. 

Its means “belonging to.” 

If you're still not sure about which 
to use, try this test. Write: The cat 
licked it’s paws. What have you 
said? You've said: The cat licked it 
is paws. 

This doesn’t make sense. So change 
it to: The cat licked its paws. 


Who's and whose. It’s (not its 
the same story here. Who's is two 
words: who and is. So you would 
say: Who’s coming? (Who is com- 
ing? ) 

Whose has to do with possession 
Whose hat is this? 

And you can test yourself the same 
way here. 

Who's house is this? (You're say- 
ing: Who is house is this?) Say 
Whose house is this? Now you'r 
making sense. 

You're and your. Here is the same 
old apostrophe again. 

You're means you are. 

Your has to do with possession. 

For example: You're not coming 
(You are not coming. ) 

Your hat is here. (This hat be 
longs to you — and it’s here.) 

They're, their, and there. Here ar 
the tricky triplets. 

They're means they are. (They'r 
going to the movies.) 

Their has to do with possession 
(Their book is on the table.) 

There means place or direction 
(Stay there.) 


S-T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D+5 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here 

cornucopia (kor-new-KO-pih-ah 
Noun. In Greek mythology, it was on 
of the horns of a goddess who had th 
form of a goat. The person possessing 
the horn might wish for anything, and 
the horn would become filled with it 
Cornucopia comes from Latin words 
meaning “horn of plenty.” 

gourd (GORD). Noun. A cup o! 
bottle, especially when made fro: 
dried fruit shell. 

gunwale (GUN-ehl). Noun. The up 
per edge of the side of a boat. 

impulsive (im-PUHL-siv). Adjectivé 
Describes anything a person does be- 
cause of a sudden thought or feeling 
without considering the results. 

social service. Noun. Organized w rk 
to help people in need. 

stockpile (STAWK-PILE). Noun. 4 
supply of material. It most often means 
a supply of material held for future use 


NAMES AND PLACES 
Tel Aviv (TEL ah-VEEV). 
Kibbutz (kih-BOOTS). 





Junior Writers on page 27. 
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Your body is like an automobile in several ways. It 
requires food, or fuel, to run . . . and it runs better, and 
longer, when given a high-grade fuel. 

The fats in foods like meat, your spread for bread, 
and mayonnaise, are your body’s kind of special fuel. 
Fat has a higher energy value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because fat is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohydrates, it provides the long- 
lasting “‘go’’ power that young people, as well as men en- 
gaged in strenuous physical exercise, must have. 





The Perfeet Combination... 


GOOD EATING THAT’S GOOD FOR 











YOU! 





IN THE WEST , iN THE EAST 


Spoonful for spoonful, Best Foods and Hellmann’s Real Nucoa’s so good it “melts in your mouth’’—so eco- 
Mayonnaise provides as many food energy units as Nucoa nomical you can help yourself to lots of it. And every de- 
margarine or butter. It’s all pure mayonnaise, rich licious pound furnishes not only 3,300 food energy cal- 
and flavorful as only real mayonnaise can be. Ummmm. ories, but not less than 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A. 


yan. 
PRODUCTS OF THE BEST FOODS,INC. BEY 





How fo Watch 
A Football Game . 


LL over the good earth, these days, 
A a whistle toots, a bloated pigskin 
rises, and millions of Americans 
settle down to watch 22 Tarzans try to 
nudge one another into the next county. 
That’s football, pal, and there’s no 
game like it. The pigskin is kicked, 
tossed, and toted all over the place. 
From time to time, amid yells of “Rob- 
ber!” and deep moans, it is set back 
15 yards for no reason that Daisy Doats 
in Row ZZ, Seat 99 can see. And at 
moments it may vanish entirely from 
where it is supposed to be, turning up, 
through that old black magic, at some 
far removed spot. 

Really to know what's going on in a 
football game, it would be smart if 
Daisy once in a while took her baby- 
blue eyes off the ball and gave a look at 
the humble peasants who toil on the 
line. 

The guards, the tackles, and the cen- 
ter don’t show up just to fill out the 1] 
positions required by the rules. Each 
guy has a definite assignment on every 
play. And it is their skilled labor, plus 
that of the blocking back, which paves 
the way for the fancy stuff. 

Our friend Daisy, sitting in the 
stands, knows from nothing. All she sees 
is a sudden riot on the 35-yard stripe 
and, emerging from a mass of scram- 
bled arms and legs, a noble halfback 
streaking for dear life and the end zone. 

As he drops (dead, for all she knows) 
over the last white-washed line, Daisy 
slams the guy in front of her and gur- 
gles, “Wow, isn’t he won-derful!” 

The boy friend doesn’t think so. He 
growls, “Kate Smith could have made 
a touchdown through a hole like that. 
The set-up was perfect. No one even 
laid a hand on the ball-carrier. So why 
get hysterical over the guy?” The 
cheers, he claims, should go to the ten 
heroes who made the run possible. 

He praises five of them in partic- 
ular: (1) The quarterback who started 
the play with a fake that drew the de- 
fense out of position; (2) the right 
guard who took out the backer-up; (3) 
the right halfback who smacked the 
defensive end into the bleachefs; (4) 
the right end who blocked the enemy 
tackle in; and (5) good old Strepto- 
coccus, who went down and dumped 
the safety man. 

Our boy’s criticism is wasted on his 
girl friend. She still feels that the 


hero of the hour is the tellow who took 
the ball across. “Why should I watch 
those elephants bump heads?” she says. 
“Tll miss seeing a touchdown, maybe. 
Anyway, what do they have a coach 
for? Let him watch the linemen.” You 
can't do much with this kind of fan. 
She sees what she likes. 

Or there’s Betty Blimp. Betty spies 
her “dearest” friend a couple of rows 
ahead. She screams down at her, and 
the friend comes up and squeezes into a 
narrow opening between Betty and the 
fellow with the dirty look on his face 
next to her. 

The gals discuss Gregory Peck and 
take note of what the smartly dressed 
co-ed is wearing. (“Look at that circu- 
lar skirt Mary Jane is»wearing. On her 
the New Look is an Old Spectacle.”) 

When the sun sinks and the snake 
dance is over, they have had a beauti- 
ful afternoon. They only know that the 


team which tore down the goal posts 
won the game. 


Of course, there are some boys and 
girls who really want to know what's 
going on behind the scenes. What can 
you do to sharpen your powers of ob 
servation? To start with, keep an eye 
on the offensive right end for a few 
plays. 

He will usually be doing one of tou 
things: (1) Blocking the defensive 
tackle in or out; (2) going straig 
down the field to block the defensive 
fullback; (3) cutting down the field 
as a pass receiver; or (4) coming back 
behind the line. 

The manner in which he moves is a 
good tip-off on the play that is being 
run. For instance, if he tries to block 
the tackle in, nine times out of ten the 
ball-carrier will go to the outside of 
him. 

Should he drive through for the fu! 
back, the ball, in most cases, wil] ¢ 
either inside his position or to the let! 
of center. 

Should he hurry down the field 
pass is usually the answer. 

If his path takes him behind his own 
line, you may expect an end-around 
play or a pass. 

Another good idea, before going t 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Sixth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


PLENTY OF SUBSTITUTES AVAILABLE 





If you don’t like one vegetable, don’t avoid them all. Get at- 
quainted with the different kinds and try ‘em in new ways. 
Hate cooked vegetables? Eat ‘em raw. Taste swell that way- 








a game, is to learn something about 
the different formations. Ask somebody 
who knows football to diagram these 
formations for you, This will make it 
much easier for you to follow the ball 
and to anticipate what the offense will 
do. 

Take the T Formation, for instance. 
When you see the quarterback line up 
practically on top of the center, with 
the three other backs on a straight line 
about four yards to the rear, that’s the 
T, sister. And if you want to know what 
happens to the ball, you’d better keep 
your eye on the quarterback. He'll start 
every play with a fake or a pass to 
another back. 

Having gotten a hint as to what to 
expect, it is now easy to pick up the 
rest of the action and see what the 
ball-carrier will do with his opportunity. 

Sometimes by the time you swing 
your eyes back to the ball-carrier, he 
will already be lying on the ground 
with four or five heavyweights sitting 
on his chest. 

In most instances it won't be his fault. 
Even Davis and Blanchard had to have 
good blocking to get by the line of 
scrimmage. A_ great ball-carrier is 
judged by what he can. do beyond 
the line of scrimmage. 


Boom! There goes the kick-off! 
Short Shots 


Patricia Tarpley, of Haverhill, Mass., 
would like to know “how in heaven’s 
name” could I pick an all-star baseball 
team (in the October 13th issue) with- 
out including Country Slaughter and 
Kenny Keltner. “As far as I’m con- 
cerned,” she writes, “you can boot out 
Ted Williams and Punchless Pafko. And 
iat about Bob Feller? He’s a lot better 
han either Sain or Lemon.” 

Here’s a gal who doesn’t believe in 
ords. Look ’em up, honey, and you'll 
ee that Williams had it all over Slaugh- 
and that Pafko had the edge on 
ltner, As for Feller, he just didn’t 
have it last season. 
Billy Campbell, of Newport News, 
is nice enough to send me his all-H, 
8, and all-D baseball teams. He says 
t the kids in his class don’t believe I 
ld ever print them. Well, Billy, now 
have the last laugh. Here. are your 
ns. (The first three players in each 
group are outfielders, the next four are 
infielders, and the last two are the 
her and pitcher. ) 

ilermanski, Holmes, Heath, Henrich, 
Hamner, Hitchcock, Hatton, Hegan, and 
Hutchinson. 

|. DiMaggio, D. DiMaggio, Dusak, 
Dente, Doerr, Dark, Dillinger, Dickey, 
anc Dobson. 

Saumholtz, Bauer, Blatnik, Brown, 
“i Boudreau, Baker, Berra, and 
Be den. 
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—HERMAN L. MasiIn 


BeBe 

with the 
Light-Brown 
Hair 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 
Sports Editor 


Mama said, “Eat all your cereal, 

honey, and you will grow up to be 
tall and handsome with shiny teeth and 
curly hair”? 

You probably groaned, “Gee, Mom, 
think up a new one.” 

But not Beatrice Bella Shopp, of 
Hopkins, Minnesota. She believed 
Mama. She ate up all her cereal and 
what do you know — she grew up to be 
Miss America this year! 

BeBe told me so herself the other 
day. She credits all her good looks to 
cereal, milk, and other good foods; plus 
fresh air, exercise, and plenty of sleep. 

After taking a good look at her, I 
wished I had taken Mama’s advice years 
ago. Maybe I'd be Mr. America today 
instead of Mr. Butter Tub. 

BeBe is the prettiest thing I've seen 
since my first pair of baseball spikes. 
She’s 18 years old, 5 feet 9 inches tall, 
weighs 138 pounds, and has wavy 
golden brown hair and the kind of blue- 
green eyes that can melt concrete. 

Figuring that what was good for Miss 
America ought to be good enough for 
other kids, I asked her to tell me about 
her health habits. 

BeBe admits she likes to eat, but is 
very careful about what, when, and 
how much she eats. For breakfast, she 
always has a piece of raw fruit or fruit 
juice, cereal, eggs (sometimes with 
bacon), toast, and milk. 

She never skips breakfast or grabs it 
on the run. She always rises early 
enough to enjoy a full meal. 

For lunch, up until she graduated 
from Hopkins High School last June, 
she had a couple of sandwiches, fruit, 
milk, and dessert. 

Dinner is her big meal. BeBe puts 
away a glass of tomato or fruit juice, a 
generous helping of meat or fish, a 
couple of vegetables, a salad, dessert, 
and milk. 

“Do you eat between meals?” I asked. 
“Very seldom,” she said. “But I some- 
times get hungry during the day. Then 
I'll eat a piece of fruit, ice cream, or a 
cookie.” 


| did you think the first time 
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see 


BeBe Shopp... Miss America of 1948 


As you see, BeBe believes in balanc- 
ing her diet. She doesn’t stick to just one 
food. She eats all the basic foods. Note, 
too, that she has milk and fruit with 
every meal, and that she eats plenty of 
vegetables. 

Like her diet, BeBe’s other health 
habits are as right as Johnny Sain’s 
pitching arm. She showers every day, 
mostly before retiring, gets at least nine 


.hours sleep, and shampoos her hair 


every five or six days, setting it every 
night with bobby pins. 

“How about dates?” I asked next. 
BeBe smiled, showing a row of white 
teeth that almost made me snow blind. 
“I go out on dates about once a week. 
If the date is for Saturday night, I make 
sure not to stay out late on Friday.” 

Hobbies? “Keeping a scrapbook, sew- 
ing, cooking, and horseback riding.” 
Which brings us to BeBe’s real love — 
music. Miss America is an expert vibra- 
harpist. She started playing the vibes 
eight years ago. 

Her ability on the instrument helped 
win her the Miss America crown. For, 
in addition to beauty, you must have 
artistic talent to win Miss America 
honors. BeBe also plays the piano, the 
marimba, and drums. 

She intends going to the MacPhail 
College of Music for one year, then to 
Northwestern University. The $5,000 
scholarship she won in the Miss America 
contest will pay for her education. 

Just about this time, Miss America 
discovered I was a sportswriter. She 
started raving about the Hopkins High 
basketball team. 

Did I know that Hopkins nearly 
copped the Minnesota state crown last 
year? I said yes. Did I know that Be- 
midji High was pretty lucky to nose 
them out? I said yes. Did I know that 
Hopkins has the best basketball coach 
in the land? I said no. 

Nineteen baskets and 12 free throws 
later, I made my escape. But I’m still 
dreaming about cereal and BeBe with 
the light brown hair. 

















(Editor's Note: A 15-year-old boy, whom 


“a 


we shall call “Bill Green,”’ is a member 
of The CandO Club, a boys’ organization 
sponsored by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway. The following is his account, in 
his own words, of a four-day trip taken 
by a group of about seventy boys. These 
excursions are arranged by the C & O at 
minimum cost, in the belief that the youth 
of America will better understand and 
appreciate their country if they travel 
through it and learn it at first hand.) 


T WAS about a month ago that we 
first heard about the trip. Joe Davis 
and I were playing ping-pong one 

day and Ed Mante came up and told us. 
“Hey, fellows, did you hear about it?” 
he asked all in one breath. 
“Hear about what?” I asked him. 
“About how guys are 
to be chosen to go on a special tour- 


seventy going 


day trip. The trip's being sponsored by 
the ( hesapeake & Ohio to give uS a 


chance to see some of the historic plac es 
most kids only read about.” 


(I guess that isn’t exactly the way he 
said it, but you get the ge 

“And if you don’t believe 
the bull tin 
And he was sure right. 

rhe trip was from Newport News to 
Toledo, Detroit, and up into Canada, 
and fellows from Roanoke, Alexandria, 
Norfolk, and towns were 
going 


general idea. ) 
it, look at 
said. We did. 


board he 


some othe 


with us. Some of us older fellows 


were going along as Group Leaders. . . 


and Joe and Ed and I decided to apply. 


(Advertisement) 


all made it. I had to do 
a little cramming in Math because our 
grades had to be good in order to go. 
And Joe had to make up an English 
exam. But everything worked out ole Ly, 
and we went, and it was really some- 
thing. I think I'll - tell you about it 
as it happened . . from the time 
we took off until we got back again. 
But you'd have to take the trip your- 
self to realize what a swell experience 
it really was. 

My kid brother took over my paper 
route, and Dad got off early to drive us 
to Newport News the afternoon before 
the Big Day. Joe and Ed rode in our 
car. Ed actually had his hair combed 
for once, and Joe was loaded down with 
a pair of binoculars, a big box camera, 
and an old carpetbag he’d found in the 
attic. It was the first time any of us had 
ever really traveled, and we were all 


Luckily we 


pretty excited, I guess. Dad left u 
the Armory in Newport News, w! 
we spent the night .. 
on, we were 
The next morning we started off 
seeing the coal piers at Newport N: 
We all went down together, and it \ 
really very interesting. Some ol 
coal trains had as many as 160 « 
(they call them gondolas and hopp: 
ber they roll into the yards from Clift 
Forge, Va., where they are 
The coal, of course, 
mines in West Virginia and Kentu 
Each car is tagged with the kind 
coal it carries, and according to its di 
nation—which could be anywhere f: 
Boston, Mass.., England. | 
cidentally, the storage yards at New; 
News can hold as many as 10, 300 
cars at once. But the coal doesn’t 
in the yards very long. The piers so 


. and from t! 
on our own. 


assemb] 


comes trom 


to London, 





Thassos Jefferson's Monticello i is a typical colonial cipntation 











times dump more than 1000 cars in 
one day. Elevators and conveyor cars 
remove the coal from the freight trains 
and put it on the barges and ships tied 
up at the docks. 

‘While we were watching the coal 
being loaded onto the ship, two officers 
of a British merchant vessel came along 
to watch, too. I got to talking with one 
ff them. He was Henry Kane, Chief En- 
sineer of the Port Sidney, a British 
ship which was being refueled. Mr. 
kane told us that his ship was enroute 
from New Zealand to London, loaded 

ith mutton and beet. The Port Sidney, 
he explained, was taking on 1200 tons 
of coal for the run to England. 

[his is good coal,” Mr. Kane said, 
not like some of the dust we get in 
England.” 

Ve said goodbye to him because it 

; time to go down to the water front 

see the Chesapeake and Ohio mer- 

ndise piers. We watched the der- 
ks swing hogsheads of tobacco onto 
good ship Zanzibar of Plymouth, 
England. And one of the guides told us 

t C & O trains bring to Newport 

s Hour and other goods for the U. S. 
\rmy in Germany; machinery for Aus- 

ia and the Far East; automobiles 
China; chemicals tor all of Europe; 
| many other things that I have for- 
en 


incoming ships unload Turkish to- 
), manganese, chrome ore, pulp- 








We had terrific meals all the way 
|, copra, bauxite ore and hundreds 
ther things. And the C & O keeps 
nstant stream of tank refrigerators 
| box cars pouring into Newport 
vs, to pick up this cargo and to 
ry it all over the country. 
We went back to the Armory, and 
nt to bed early that night so that we 
| be up in time to catch our spe- 
train first thing in the morning. 
as real fun. We horsed around a 
in the dorm and, of course, we 
all pretty excited, but we finally 
got to sleep. 





We took off at the crack of dawn and 
had a keen time on the train. Our first 
stop was Charlottesville, Va. We took 
a bus from the station to see Monticello, 
Thomas Jefferson’s home, and Ash 
Lawn, President Monroe’s home, and 
also the University of Virginia. 

How To Understand History 

I must say, Thomas Jefferson seemed 
a whole lot more real to me as I went 
through his house and garden at Monti- 
cello. History books are all right, but 
there’s nothing like seeing the real thing. 
Monticello is a typical colonial planta- 
tion, with its own dairy, smoke house, 
ice house and stables. Practically every- 
thing the family needed—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter—was produced right on the 
plantation. 








At the University of Virginia, we 
saw the room Edgar Allan Poe lived in 
(remember “Quoth the Raven, ‘Never 
more’”?), and also the rooms used by 
President Woodrow Wilson when he 
was a student there. 

Gee, it would be terrific if kids all 
over the country could take trains and 
go visit all the places where history 
happened. I mean, instead of just read- 
ing history books and writing out an- 
swers to questions. Of course, where | 
live, the country is packed with historic 
places—Yorktown, Williamsburg, Rich- 
mond, etc. Incidentally, both Lewis and 
Clark, who made the famous expedi 
tion out West, came from Charlottes- 
ville. And did you know that the C & O 
is called George Washington’s railroad? 
That’s because he did the surveving for 
the James River Canal, and became the 
first president of the company that 
owned it. The tow path of the James 
River Canal later became part of the 
roadbed of the C & O Railway. George 
Washington’s interests were inherited 
by Washington and Lee University 
which now owns a part of the C & O. 


(Advertisement) 


Newport News is C & O’s Export and Import Terminus 


Our train left Charlottesville in the 
afternoon, on its way to Huntington, 
West Virginia. The scenery was really 
beautiful. From the flat coast of Tide- 
water, Virginia, our train moved up- 
grade and over the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, down through the Shenandoah 
Valley, and then up again over the 
Allegheny Mountains. At twilight, we 
were going through the famous New 
River Gorge—one of the most spectacu- 
lar sights of the whole trip. As night 
came on, part of the way was lighted 
by the glow of coke ovens. 

We had most of our meals on the 
train, and boy—what meals! Ed was 
the champion eater. Once he asked 
for doubles on everything, and another 
time, he ate four dishes of ice cream. 
We've been thinking of changing his 


~ lle 


name—maybe Stuffy or Tubby would 
be better than Ed. 

When it got too dark to look out of 
the windows most fellows wrote letters 
home or worked on their notes of the 
trip. I played checkers with Joe. Finally 
we got to Huntington—the largest city 
in West Virginia—and we 
night there. 


spent the 


visited the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio shops in Huntington. 
Skilled workers were busy overhauling 
and rebuilding the locomotives for the 
line. When the engines have run a cer- 
tain number of miles (200,000 in some 


The next day we 


cases) they are sent to the Huntington 
shops where they are completely torn 
down and rebuilt. We watched the 
heavy overhead cranes move an entire 
locomotive in place for overhauling. 

We also saw one of the new Chessie 
which will be used on a lot 
of important C & O trains. Oh, brother, 
what a car. It’s really the last word in 
transportation. It’s sort of hard to de- 
scribe because it’s got so many wonder- 
ful things in it-I guess you'd have to 
see one to really appreciate it. 


COU hes 

















The guide also showed us the new 
tracks in the yard, which is being en- 
larged to take care of all of the C & O's 
expanding business. During the war, 
most railroads couldn't get the materials 
or the men to replace worn-out equip- 
ment. Now the railroads are spending 
millions of dollars for repair work and 
new equipment. The C & O, for exam- 
ple, is even building new lines to such 
coal mines as those in Kentucky's Big 
Sandy district and is building new 
streamliners so it can stay out in front in 
passenger traffic. 

Next we took a bus over to Russell, 
Kentucky, to see the yards there. It’s 
hard to believe, but they make up over 
100 trains every day for runs to the Great 
Lakes and other places. They've got a 
115-foot turntable at Russell, which is 
used to put the big engines into their 
“stalls” in the roundhouse. 


Assembling a Coal Train 

We watched workmen rebuilding 
box cars, gondolas, hoppers, and other 
freight carriers. The railroad bought 
some former troop carriers from the 
Government and was converting them 
into camp cars to house road gangs 
when the workers are out repairing 
tracks 

And at the big classification yards at 
Russell, we watched them assemble a 
coal train. The coal cars are of different 
sizes and hold from 55 to 80 tons of 
coal. Our guide said that a T-1 engine 
160-car train on the 250-mile 
run from Russell to Toledo, Ohio, with 
only a single stop. 

We went back to Huntington from 
Russell and went to visit the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Plant, where they showed 
us how glass bottles for soft drinks are 
made. We watched them form the 
molten glass into all kinds of different 


hauls i 


bottles. Old bottles come back to the 
factory and are melted up i special 
furnaces. Then the liquid ~glass is put 
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The giant turntable at Russell, Ky., shifts cars all day long 





in molds and cooled gradually, so that 
bottles won't break in the cooling proc- 
ess. That night, we took the train to 
Toledo, where we arrived early the 
ngxt morning. 

After breakfast—on the train—we vis- 
ited the C & O yards at Walbridge and 
the docks at Presque Isle (both on the 
edge of Toledo). Toledo, by the way, is 
the largest coal port in the world. 

Well. At the Walbridge yards there 
are 115 miles of yard track—enough to 
handle 10,000 freight cars. We learned 
that Walbridge handles thousands of 
cars every day—some for transshipment 
on the Great Lakes and others which 
move to various points by rail. In addi- 
tion to coal, C & O handles a lot of 
general merchandise freight — grain, 
citrus fruit, agricultural products, glass, 
automobiles and parts, and all kinds of 
other products. 

We also climbed into the central con- 
trol tower. It’s situated at a high point 
(called a hump) in the yard. Freight 
cars are pushed up to the hump and the 
cars roll down the other side to tracks, 
according to their destination. 

Presque Isle is quite near to Wal- 
bridge, on Maumee Bay, which is an 
arm of Lake Erie. We went over there 
and watched a big derrick-like machine 


(called a Hulett) scoop up 17 tons of 
iron ore at a time, from the hold of an 
ore boat. The ore comes across the 
Great Lakes from the Mesabi Or 
Range up near Duluth, Minn. At 
Presque Isle, the ore is put on freight 
cars bound for Ashland, Kentucky, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and other places. Thy 
Presque Isle docks unload about 1% mil- 
lion tons of iron ore a year. 


Lake Shipping 

While we were at the docks, a barge 
was taking on coal for the Ford Motor 
Company's River Rouge Plant. We 
watched another lake ship, the L. 7 
Dunigan of Muskegon, take on its first 
coal. An electric pusher (something 
like a small locomotive) pushed a « 
car toward the elevated platform wh 
towers over the ship. Then a Barney 
(something like a railroad hand ca: 
poked its long metal snout under thi 
rear of the coal car and pushed the « 
up the incline to the platform. The coa 
cars are then automatically clamped to 
the track. An operator presses a buttor 
and the track, coal car and all goes up 
in the air about 25 feet. The car turns 
on its side and the coal slides into 
huge coal chute. The bottom of th 
chute is in the hold of the ship and th 
end of it is made so that it can m 
back and forth in order to distribute the 
coal evenly. 

The ship was about 565 feet long and 
rose about 30 feet above the water. It 
took a 35-man crew to operate it and 
lots of college boys get jobs for th 
summer on this and other ships like it. 

At one end of the ship was the cabin 
for the crew. At the other end there was 
a big derrick used to unload the cargo. 
The rest of the ship was flat, with just 
a small iron rail around it. 

After seeing the docks at Presqu 
Isle, we took the train to Detroit, Mich- 
igan. A special bus met us at the stat 
and took us out to Dearborn t 
Ford Rotunda. There we met our guid 
who was to show us through the River 
Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor C 

Some of the kids insisted that the 


! 
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We certainly welcomed the comfortable berths at the end of day 

















high point of the whole trip was the 
River Rouge Plant. Maybe. The whole 
trip was so interesting, it’s sort of hard 
to pick any one place, but the Ford 
Plant was certainly something to see. 

Our guide talked about a mile a 
minute as we went through the many 
buildings which make up the plant. 
“110 acres in the parking lots, 26,000 
tons of steel made every 24 hours, 7,000 
tons of coal burned every 24 hours.” 
Lots of statistics like that, but I don’t 
remember them all. 


Automobiles and Coal 
Resolute 


hich had just stearned in from Presque 
e, loaded down with cargo. Just a 


We saw the coal barge 


| 
eek or so ago, that coal was in some 
ine in Kentucky or West Virginia. 

Then it went by train to the yards at 
issell, Kentucky, and then to Presque 
le, Ohio. Now it was arriving at Ford’s 
ck at River Rouge. 

lhe coal might be used to make steel. 
he steel would go into a new Ford or 
\ month trom now, or even 
ss, that Ford or Mercury might be in 

dwn neighborhood down in Vir- 

nia. Or it might be on a freight car 

wound for shipment to Europe or the 
Far East. 

The River Rouge Plant turns out 
5,000 motors every 16 hours. 500 of 
hese motors are assembled into cars at 
he plant. The rest are shipped to other 
ants for assembly. It takes 15,000 

rts to make a Ford car. There are 
550 parts in a Ford V-8 motor. Six thou- 

nd companies make parts which are 

id to Ford to go into their cars. Many 

these parts are shipped by rail to 

Ford plants where they are assem- 
bled into cars. 


\lercury. 


Che assembly line, is 1700 feet long 

d it’s been entirely rebuilt to turn 

t the 1949 Ford. Different overhead 
uveyors bring the various auto parts 
the main assembly line. The assem- 
starts with the frame of a car, then 
front coil springs are added as the 

ne moves along the line. Later the 
entire motor is slid into place. Then 


. 


the body of the car slides down on top 
of the frame and motor; then the wheels 
are put on. At the end of the line, a 
mechanic jumps into the car and drives 
it off the assembly line. 

At the Edison Institute, which Henry 
Ford built in Greenfield Village, we saw 
a wonderful collection of old carriages, 
automobiles, railroad engines, and cars. 
Our guide told us a little about some of 
the early trains. One early train had a 
big-sail which made the train move if 
the wind blew from the right direction. 
One early steam engine called the Tom 
Thumb had a race with a horse-drawn 
train and the horse won because the 
Tom Thumb broke down. 


Early Railroads 


Ministers preached sermons against 
traveling by rail. They said that trains 
went too fast for men’s health. Farmers 
claimed that engines would scare 
chickens so badly that they wouldn't lay 
and would keep cows from giving milk. 

Some early engines threw out hun- 
dreds of hot cinders as the train 
churned along. These cinders would 
fall on the passengers sitting in open 
carriages and catch their hats and cloth- 
ing on fire. 

But men with vision worked steadily 
to improve the railroads and the equip- 
ment. Today modern streamliners and 
fast freight trains crisscross the coun- 
try. They help to make it possible to 
produce and market farm goods, ma- 
chinery, furniture, clothing, and other 
commodities which we need to main- 
tain our standards of living. 

We went by bus from Greenfield Vil- 
lage to downtown Detroit and then 
crossed the Ambassador bridge for a 
brief visit to Windsor, Canada. 

“Shucks,” Bob exclaimed, “the peo- 
ple and buildings aren’t any different 
from those in our own country.” 

We noticed one difference, though. 
In the public parks, there were no base- 
ball diamonds or football fields. Instead, 
we saw a lot of hockey rinks which are 
very popular in the wintertime. 














Toledo, coal capitol of the world 


It was our first visit to a foreign coun- 
try and most of us were pretty excited 
about it. We looked back across the 
Detroit River to see the skyscrapers of 
the great industrial\city. The sight was 
one I won't forget for a long time. 

After we left Detroit on the home 
trip to Newport News, our last big stop 
was at Charleston, capital of West Vir- 
ginia. We met the governor and he went 
with us to visit the House of Delegates. 
He told us that his first train trip also 
had been to Detroit. 

The fellows from Roanoke got off at 
Clifton Forge to catch another train for 
their city. The Alexandria fellows left 
us- at Charlottesville, and the Norfolk 
fellows came back to Newport News 
with the rest of us. 

And I guess that’s the whole story. 
What a trip! I don’t know when I'll get 
a chance to take another, but I do know 
this: from now on, Bill Green is going 
to do some traveling. This country of 
ours is just too exciting to miss. 


The world’s largest passenger locomotive is this coal-burning steam turbine electric giant developed by C & O 
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Lot of fellows I know are beginning 
to wonder what they'll do when 
they get out of school—what kind 
of work they'll go into. And it seemed to 
me that my trip on the C&O would 
give me a good opportunity to find out 
what railroading has to offer. 

I ‘talked to a lot of different people, 
and learned a great deal. It’s amazing 
how many different kinds of jobs there 
are. And I didn’t know until I took this 
trip what a wonderful training program 
many railway companies have to offer. 

I first heard about the on-the-job 


training program when we visited the 
C & O Railway shops at Huntington, 
West Virginia. 


There 350 young men 
have signed up for 
a four-year course 
which consists 
partly of school 
work and partly of 
work in the shops. 
Most of them are 
working to become 
machinists. Others will finish their four 
years of apprenticeship as electricians, 
boilermakers, sheetmetal workers, 
blacksmiths, and carmen (painters, up- 
holsterers, etc.). In the apprenticeship 
course at Russell, Kentucky, other fel- 
studying for similar trades. 





lows are 

Jim Dickson is an apprentice ma- 
chinist, finishing his second year. He 
told me a little bit about the system. 
In order to be accepted for the training. 
you physical examination 
and a mental test. Many more appli- 
cants apply for the training than there 


must pass 


are openings 
The 


arithmetic. 


mental test 
Typical problems are: 
How much is % plus % plus 
vide 412 into 19776. 

The Director of Apprenticeship 
Training interviews applicants like Jim 

carefully before accepting them 
training. He is looking for youths 
career with the rai 


consists largely of 
(1) 
%”? (2) Di- 


1 


very 
for 
railroad, 


who want a 





not people who are just interested in a 
job. He investigates your school record. 
What kind of grades did you make in 
high school? What school activities did 
you go out for? What part-time jobs 
have you had? 

What kind of a fellow are you? Are 
dependable? Or are you 


you steady, 





the type who ‘doesn’t know what you 
want? The type who is likely to skip 
school to go to a ball game? 

“Railroads,” Jim pointed out, “offer 
public service. Freight and passe sabe 
must arrive on time. Workers must be 
as reliable and dependable as the famed 
watches used by engineers.” 

“What about the pay you receive 
during your training? I asked. 

“That varies, I suppose, with the 
place where you live,” Jim explained. 
“Here at Huntington an apprentice 
starts at ninety -six cents an hour and 
receives a two-and-one-half-cent-an- 
hour raise every six months during the 
first three years. Then you receive a 
five-cent-an-hour raise. The last six 
months you get a seven-and-one-half- 
cent raise. When an apprentice finishes 
the training for a mechanic, he receives 
the full mechanics’ rate of pay. Right 
now that is $1.38% an hour to start.” 

“What kind of school work do you 
have?” I asked. 

Jim grinned. “Most of the training is 
on the job; we work with skilled me- 
chanics right gut in the shop. Then we 
sign up for study courses by mail and 
do the classwork with our teacher right 
in a C & O classroom here at the shops. 
I'm taking mechanical drawing, blue- 
print re ading, and math.” 


( Advertisement) 











“Do other ri ailroads have similar ap- 
prenticeship courses?” I asked. 

“Many of them do.” Jim nodded. “The 
way to find out is to either write you 
state director of vocational guidance o1 
go down to the employment offices of 
your local railroad and ask. By the way 
you haven't asked me about the age re- 
quirements. 

“A fellow should be between 18 and 
23 years old in order to qualify for ap- 
prenticeship training. In some cases 
railroads will take younger men, but 
usually high school graduates are pr 
ferred. Men with unusual mechanic:! 
ability are sometimes accepted without 
a diploma. Some railroads give prefe: 
ence to the sons of their present em- 
ployees when choosing men for training 

“That reminds me of one man in th« 
shop,” Jim explained. “His father r 
tired last year after 45 years with th 
C & O. He, himself, has been with th 
company for more than ten years. Hi 
has a two-and-one-half-year-old son and 
he’s already teaching him to recogni 
locomotives. He'll be a railroader, too. 





“It sort of gets in your blood. ) 


should talk to some of the men he: 
They're so enthusiastic about their 
that you'd think they owned the plac: 

Railroads, I discovered, hire so 
young men as laborers—on the 1 
gangs repairing the tracks, in the sho 
etc. Such workers receive about $1. 
an hour. Others are hired as helpers ' 
more skilled workers. Helpers rece 
$1.15 an hour in some localities. So 
become machine operators on the « i 
piers. 














At Newport News I noticed a mes- 
senger boy riding a motorbike. A similar 
iob is that of crew caller. A crew caller 
scouts around on foot or on a bike for 
the train crews—the engineer, fireman, 

nductor, brakeman, etc., when it is 
time for them to report for duty. Crews 

call (who must be ready to go out 

1 run) are found at home or at a 

Y. M. C. A. or railroad hotel near the 

railroad yards. After serving in the in- 

between jobs, messengers and call boys 

vy be promoted to become yardmas- 
and assistant trainmasters. 

Check clerks in freight houses (some 
are women) check the freight as it 





comes from cars against a list that they 
viven. Checkers receive about $10 


ikemen help in the switching of 
pull pins, ete.), give signals, and 
ther work. As openings occur, sen- 
rakemen advance to the position 
nductor. 
he conductor is in complete charge 
he train, and the entire crew re- 
s its orders from him, Before a run, 
hecks to see that engine and cars 
been inspec ted, that the brakes are 
king order, and that the proper 
s are displayed. Aboard the train, 
conductor is responsible for the 
tare of his passengers. 


onductor must have good eyesight 
hearing. He must be able to fill out 
concise reports. In 1947 the aver- 
earnings®of a conductor were 
0 a year, 


Operating a giant locomotive is a 


two-man job—the job of the locomo- 
tive engineer and the fireman. 

The fireman, as the engineer’s assist- 
ant, fires the boiler, watches the steam 
gauges, and calls out signals to the 
engineer. His job is hard work. He 
must keep his balance in the swaying 
engine cab and toss scoop after scoop 
of coal into the hungry firebox. Large 
locomotives are equipped with automa- 
tic stokers and many other automatic 
devices, but on smaller engines the 
fireman must shovel in the coal by hand. 

Those accepted for training as a fire- 
man are usually in their early twenties 
and have excellent eyesight and hear- 
ing. Many railroads also require you to 
have a high school diploma. In 1947 
firemen’s salaries ranged from $3200 to 
$4700 a year. A fireman must have at 
least a year of road service before he 
may become a locomotive engineer. 

The engineer “drives” the locomotive 
and is in charge of it from the time he 
reports to work until he goes off duty. 
A steam locomotive engineer sees that 





the right pressure is kept in the boiler, 
that the air brakes are working prop- 
erly, and that the generators are pro- 
viding current for the headlights. He 
regulates the speed of the train, keeping 
a constant watch on all signals and 
warnings. In 1947 engineers’ annual 
earnings ranged from $4100 to $6200. 

At Presque Isle, Ohio, I noticed a 
young telegrapher at work. He had re- 
ceived his first training in the railroad 
station in his hometown before coming 


(Advertisement) 





to P. I. Now, at 24, he’s earning $300 
a month. (Gene Autry, I’m told, was 
once a telegrapher. ) 

The railroads employ thousands of 
file clerks, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
typists, ticket sellers, etc. Many of these 
positions are filled by women who have 
had high school or business school train- 
ing in office work. Most clerical posi- 
tions in the railroad, however, are filled 
by men. In some offices, like those in 
Newport News, clerks work in shifts. 
Some work from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m.; others from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00. 
The third shift works from 11:00 p.m. 
to 7:00 a.m. Applicants experienced in 
typing and shorthand are favored for 


secretarial positions. In Huntington, 








West Virginia, general office clerks re- 
ceive $9.17 a day at first. Advancement 
is based on qualifications and seniority. 
They work a forty-four-hour week. 

There are hundreds of other jobs in 
railroading—in the Engineering depart- 
ment, in the Purchasing and Stores de- 
partment, im the various Traffic depart- 
ments, and in the vards, There are jobs 
for doctors, nurses, painters, upholster- 
ers, school teachers and lawvers. 

So no matter what a fellow might 
want to do, there’s a pretty good chance 
he could do it working for a railroad. 

I don’t know what I'll do—yet. But 
I'll bet you that a lot of us fellows who 
took this trip on the C&O will think 
mighty carefully about a railroad career 
when we get out of school. 

It looks like a swell way to live. 
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Citizenship Quiz @& = 


RIMM: 


WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
Fill in each of the blanks below from 


the list of words in heavy type. Score 
6 points each. Total, 24. 


l. The difference between a pampa 
and a puchero is that 
a pampa is a 
a puchero is a 
spoiled child; woolen cape; grassy 
plain; dish like stew. 








2. The difference between gauchos 
and guardapolvos is that 
gauchos are___ 
guardapolvos are 
policemen; school uniforms; leg 
ailments; cowboys. 





3. The difference between mate and 
bombilla is that 
mate is a 
bombilla is a 
metal straw; polished squash; 
dried alfalfa; drink like tea. 


4. The difference between Parana 
and pericon is that 
Parana is a 
pericon is a 
river; national hero; 
dance. 














festival; 


My score. 


2. ABOUT ARGENTINA 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 7 
points each. Total, 21. 


1. How can Argentina afford to ex- 
port so much food? 


a. Her people do not eat much 
because of the hot climate. 

b. Nearly all the people in the 
country work at producing and 
processing food and produce 
much more than they consume. 

. Most Argentinians prefer to im- 











1. There's a railroad 
in the U. S., that’s 
called his railroad. 
Which one is it? 


2. At Christmastime 
the people of this 
nation eat rice pud- 
ding. Name nation. 


port food from the U. S. and 
sell what they produce to other 
countries. 


2. What is one reason why Argentina 
can produce beef more cheaply than 
the United States? 

a. Argentine cattle need less food 
than U. S. breeds. 

b. Argentine ranch hands get 
lower wages than U. S. ranch 
workers. 

. Argentine meat packers do not 
use refrigeration. 


3. What 
Argentina? 


attracted immigrants to 
a. the plentiful supply of land. 
b. the good fishing. 


c. her democratic government. 
My score 


3. WHO AM I? 


These “people” live in the sky. Iden- 
tify them. Score 3 points each. Total, 
15. 


1. I'm the smallest planet and the 
closest to the sun. Who am I? 

2. I move closer to the earth than 
any other planet. I'm both a morming 
and evening star. Who am I? 

3. I'm the evening star for Novem- 
ber. Who am I? ——--__ 

4. I'm the winged horse of the sky 
and can be seen very easily this month. 
UND FP ctetnticnnbies 

5. I mark the head of the Medusa. 
I'm larger than the earth’s sun. Who 
am I? 


My score 
4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 10 points each. Total, 40. 


My score My total score 


4. This is a Maori. 
He lives in 


3. The name of this 
is a ten-letter word. 











Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th Sr. 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good 
you will receive oa 
Shutterbug Button. 


UP A TREE. Photo of Mary Ellen Wilkie and 
her dog, by Artis Riggs, Copple Junior High, 
Omak, Washington. Artis used a Kodak 116 


IRON HORSE. Photo taken at the recent Chi- 
cago Railroad Fair by Charles Garver, Roesland 
Grade School, Kansas City, Kansas. Charles 
used an Ansco Pioneer. This is one of the two 
locomotives that met at the “Golden Spike 
ceremony, Promontory Point, Utah, May 10, 186° 


“BOOTS” ON A FENCE. Photo by Low Grif- 
fin of A. V. Clubbs Junior High, Pensacolc, 
Florida. lov used a Baby Brownie. 








Junior Writers 





Clouds 


The cottony clouds float on high 

Like giant pillows in the sky. 

The gentle wind blows them afar 

O’er hill and dale and ocean bar. 
Softly it blows. 


Then out ef the west, storm clouds 


appear. 
The white pillows are covered, a storm 
is near, 
| The earth about us all grows dim 
As the thunder begins its roaring hymn. 


Loudly it sings. 


Sally Kirschten, Grade 6 
Lincoln School, Evanston, Ill. 
Teacher, Jennie Mae Robinson 


When | Grow Up 
I'd like to be an engineer 
{nd build some bridges long. 
4 I'd like to be an artist 
‘ Or write a lovely song. 
* I'd like to be a model 
Or an actress or a cop — 
It's always been my wish to 
foot a horn and holler, “Stop!” 
I'd like to be a doctor 
And cure folks of their ills. 
I'd like to be a pharmacist 
And make up fancy pills. 
I think I'll be a poet 
d work with ink and pen. 
But I'd love to walk a tightrope, 
So here we go again. 
I'd like to do some mission work 
ow d teach the golden rule. 
me But I think what I had better do 
i Is—graduate from school. 
two 
ike Sandra A. Sager, Grade 6 
869 Public School No. 182, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teacher, Mrs. L. P. Stocker 


Twilight 


When day is done, on a hill I lie 

Watching the clouds that veil the sky. 
My thoughts wander many miles away 
As | gaze at the dancing clouds in play. 


All too quickly the minutes pass 
And twilight time is here at last. 
The clouds of gray and sky of blue 
Begin to change to a crimson hue. 


With fall of darkness day becomes night. 

The moon appears with her luminous 
light. 

A coronet of stars is placed in the sky, 

’s on the grassy hill I lie. 





Grit- Eileen Skelly, Grade 9 
cola Wilbur Wright Jr. High, Cleveland, O. 
nie Teacher, Frances S. Williams 
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Facts on the Air Age 








by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





SPEED AND RELIABILITY! ... As airlines in 
North and South America have found, the 
versatile, new Martin 2-0-2 postwar trans- 
port is unexcelled for speed and reliability. 
The 2-0-2’s Mareng (rubber) fuel tanks, re- 
versible propellers and rugged construction 
enhance its dependability. And although 


EK 


LOOK OuT!... Embryo gunners were tak- 
ing their first ‘crack at air-to-air firing at a 
USAF training base. The tow plane hauled 
a yellow canvas sleeve, and student gunners 
were making excellent scores. An instruc- 
tor walked up to a group of students who 
had just landed: “How'd the shooting go, 
men!’’— “Swell,” answered one of the 
gunners, “but why was that plane we 


were shooting at towing that yellowthing?” 





TWELVE MORE MERCATORS have been or- 
dered by the Navy, following extensive 
testing of experimental models built by 
The Glenn L. Martin Company. The 
Mercator is the Navy’s only airplane of 
its type using jet power. Auxiliary instal- 
lation of two Allison J-33 jet engines in the 
same nacelle with conventional 3000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney’s gives the 
added boost of a four-engine job within 
the sleek package of the Mercator’s two- 
engine silhouette. 


Lg 
SAVING WHEAT BY AIR . . A squad of 
seven low-flying airplanes recently saved 
3500 acres of wheat in Idaho from exten- 
sive frost damage. Flying at 10 to 50 feet, 
the planes created a terrific downwash that 
stirred up warm ground air and raised 
temperatures from 28 to 32 degrees— 
licking Jack Frost and saving the crop! 





the 2-0-2 carries a gross weight _of nearly 
20 tons at its impressive high speed, it sur- 
passes all other postwar airliners in its 
ability to operate from short runways and 
small fields—with maximum economy, of 
paramount importance today! The 2-0-2 is 
truly America’s top twin-engine airliner. 


Lag 





FIRST ARMY TRAINER was the Model TT, 
developed by The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany in 1913. Hundreds of pioneer flyers 
earned their wings in this early ship—the 
first to be designed and built especially for 
training purposes. This model served the 
Army well for a number of years, and was 
the latest thing in those days. It shows the 
radical advance in design from the first 
Martin plane, although it was built just 
four years later! 
a 
asa 

FROM RUNWAYS TO HIGHWAYS ...A 
highly efficient wheel brake developed for 
aircraft by The Glenn L. Martin Company 
has been licensed under a Martin patent, 
and the application to automotive use is 
under way. No pistons, linkage or wheel 
cylinders are used. Braking is accomplished 
by a continuous seal-ring which applies 
pressure over the entire brake drum. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 
Oe) 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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What Are ‘Approvals’! 


Scholastic ps ae accept stamp advertisements 
ble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word - “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, @ 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight 

sided) stamp, gorgeous 

y%. Diamond, giant Triangle, 
%&, also mammoth and midg- 

et stamps, total value 

$2.00, ALL FREE to 

approval buyers. Plus 

Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 

Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
P. O. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF. 








TIN PAN ALLEY’ DIAMOND! 
CEORCE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY" G OTHERS 


AS Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ Dia- 

ant mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 

a dor showing Washington, American 

as Eagle & VU. S. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘‘French For 

eign tLegion’’ stamp, first Vv. &. 

Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 

Shanghai, Trieste ‘“U Ss. Army" 

stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 

Colonials. Antique issue, others 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 


GREAT °5°° price FOR 10° OFFER! 


Big collection of 112 aff different genuine stamps trom 
Africa, South America, South Sea isiands, etc. Includes Air- 
malts, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 different British Colonies — Burma, Hong Kong, 
Solomon isiands, etc. (4) U. $. $5.00 high value. Total cata- 
log price over $5.00! Everything for only 10¢ to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 








y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


hunt! Big package 500 Foreig Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


What a treasure 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ay AD 





ed. seMigus AremOvAL Aree tT. lists with eac 
MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Dept. 75, a, NEw vorRK 


A-Z PACKET 


- ~ istan, 





Abyosinta, 
" extre 


se 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
15102 LANNING AVE LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 





FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customes! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y. 


50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals. 


Selections for inning and advanced Collectors. 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 





94.9 3---News oF co.umeus’ Discovery, 
THEN BELIEVED A NEW ROUTE TO THE 
RICH LANDS OF THE EAST, REACHES 
KING JOHN OF PORTUGAL: « 


LET US ASK 
A SETTLEMENT 
NOW WE FROM THE 
KNOW NOT WHICH 
ARE OUR LAND'S 


OR SPAIN’S. 


ape 
3 ¥ ‘| iA a, N ed 


BUT THE PORTUGUESE WERE NOT SATISFIED-~-IN 1494, 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN MET IN TORDESILLAS, SPAIN, 
AND AGREED UPON A LINE RUNNING NORTH AND 
SOUTH, 370 LEAGUES WEST OF CAPE VERDE ISLANDS. 
SPAIN COULD CLAIM ALL LAND SHE DISCOVERED WEST 
OF THIS LINE OF DEMARCATION --- AND ALL LAND 
DISCOVERED EAST OF IT SHOULD BELONG TO PORTUGAL. 


HOW 
0) PORTUGAL S$ 
GOT <« 
BRAZIL 
Weeks LATER ---- 
BEFORE POPE ALEXANDER YI - 





THERE WILL BE AN a 
IMAGINARY LINE RUNNING 
NORTH TO SOUTH 100 LEAGUES * 
WEST OF THE AZORES. SPAIN 
MAY HAVE ALL LAND DISCOVERED 
WEST OF THAT. PORTUGAL 
ALL LAND DISCOVERED 
EAST OF IT. 





ors 250 miss 


A IN Ie 





1500 -: PEDRO CABRAL'S —— 
PORTUGUESE SHIPS SAIL TO ESTABLISH 
TRADE WITH THE EAST INDIES --- 





WE ARE OFF OUR 
COURSE ! WE SHOULD BE \ 
SAILING EAST. WE ARE / 
GOING WEST ! 








I CLAIM 
THIS LAND FOR 
PORTUGAL ! 





reoc4xrvov 





TIN 1932, BRAZIL ISSUED A SERIES OF 
STAMPS COMMEMORATING THE 4OOth 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF SAO 
VICENTE, ONE OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS 
IN BRAZIL.ON THE 20 REIS STAMP SHOWN 
BELOW, APPEARS A MAP OF SOUTH 

AMERICA AND THE LINE OF TORDES/LLAS, ILLAS, 





CABRAL WENT ON To INDIA. PORTUGAL MADE NO REAL 
SETTLEMENT OF BRAZIL FOR SOME 30 YEARS --- 


Text by Rena Hamelfarb 


Drawings by Walter Goll 
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Law of Averages 
Mother: “Junior, why do you always 
come to the table with dirty hands 
when I send you away each time?” 


Junior: “Well, you forgot once. It 
could happen again.” 
Nona Colwill, Lincoln Public School, Sioux Falls. 8. D 
And Hurry 


Little Joe came rushing into the 
eighbor’s house. “Oh, Mrs. Smith,” 
he cried, “have you a book on hew to 
bring upy a child?” 

Yes, I have,” said Mrs. Smith 

Well, give it to me quick,” gasped 
loe. “My sister just fell into the well.” 

Leslie Blanchard. East Barre (Vt.) School 





FRE Irish Commemoro- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage -Please 
RAYMAX, 123-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 








EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 


showing Cavalry Charge Flaming Sword 
rires Ficid Marshall Famous Greek Baitl 
receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c to ap 


plicants 


STAR STAMP CO., 


JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK 


FINLAND! — 


ALL DIFFERENT FREE 


To Approval Buyers 
N. D. ROSENBERG, Dept. 20. Box 1303. Chicago, Ill. 











Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 
! or > 







i ! ‘ nea ip 

Rye on, Palestine, etc. In c buaes Pirate & 
Py P 

sm Fairy Tale’’ star Arabian 3 tan 

3 + Lion & Snake 


guage stamp, See 
Frene & Portu: om Colonies etc 
- L. GIVEN ppr for %« 
ostage Prot saan Stame Co.. 
. Dept 600, Washington 10. D. 


re : 
200 Different Stamps 2 
to APPROYV AL ou TERS Con 
tains stamps wt! p te 1 Se Cc 


each! 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


FREE FE S{ .00 value. FOR NOVEMBER ONLY. 

Bi-Colored Mint Commemorative 

ring Famous Chinese General, catalogue Value 

51.00 FREE with approvals! 3c postage please 

Sunlite Stamp Co., Box 1259NJ Grand Central 
Station, N. Y. 17, N Y. 




















AMERICAN 
All different stamps from N. Amer- 
ica. Only 5c to Approval Buyers. 
Bryson Stamp Co., Drawer F-21, Ressford, Ohio 





FREE! Falklands ‘‘South Pole’ Stamp. Australia Mac 
Arthur issue Andorra, Columbus Ship. queer 
a. in 1°* stamp, Elia Gold” stamp, Wallis 
vict Isle. ALL FREE with approvals for 


H. J. RAU, 1509 Dewey Ave., NORTHAMPTON, PA. 


DIFF. UNITED STATES 
Including ATHISAILS, PRESIDENTIALS. high 
lues 19th 





. nt. commemoratives, c oils, 
evenues - A fo applicants for our BAR.- 
APPROVALS FREE 1G LISTS included 


W C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


Po NG 


92 \\ 
\Gi \ 
HARRIS & co., 









107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; Roose- 
t Set COMPLETE. $5 & $10 stamps; Army,* Navy. 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum- 
Exposition Comm. Valve 40c. Everything 









y Sec to U. S&S. aproval applicants. 
Metropelitan Stamp Co.,Dept.31,140 Nassau St., 







N.v.7 








1 0 DIFFERENT 
ouemee from Cosdin- 
vt SC 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Sig 72, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








Prepared 


Judge: “What's the charge against 
this man, Officer?” 

Officer: “This man was carrying a 
knife and a gun in his car.’ 

Judge: “What was the idea, 
man?” 

Man: “I didn’t think I was doing 
anything wrong. I just wanted to shoot 


up one street and cut across the other.” 


Judith Millman. Oliver Wendell Holmes School, 
Dorchester, Mass 


young 


Resourceful 

Teacher: jimmy, why do you have 
that cork in your ear?” 

Jimmy: “So what you say won't go 
into one ear and out the other!” 


Carmela Franco, Washington Jr. H 8S 
Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 


Hat Manners 


Jim and Tim were walking down the 
street. A girl passed them and Tim 
tipped his hat to her. Jim asked: “Why 
did you tip your hat?” 

Tim: “My _ brother 
hat.” 

lim: “What does that have to do with 
you?” 

Tim: “Tm wearing his hat.” 

Jean Nelson, New York, N. Y 


always tips his 


What Watt? 


Mr. Smith: “Give me 
bulbs, please.” 


two tour-watt 


Clerk: “Two what?” 
Mr. Smith: “No, four-watt.” 
Clerk: “Four what?” 


Ur. Smith: 


Phyllis Sir 


“That's right.” 


Anchorage (Alaska) Public School 


Fish Story 


There was once a boy who was 
learning to fish. In taking his test, the 
boy was asked, “If you were alone and 
got a bite, what would you do?” 

Boy: “Vd scratch it.” 


Delores Ausherman, Urbana School, Frederick Md 





Joke of the Week 


Once upon a time there was a tramp 
who was hungry and tired. When he 
came to an inn called George and the 
Dragon, he knocked and asked the old 
lady who answered, “Could you please 
give me something to eat and put me 
up for the night?” 

“Certainly not,” said the old lady, 
and slammed the door in his face. 

After a while, the tramp knocked 
again. When the,same old lady answered 
again, he said, “Now may I speak to 
George?” 


Jay McDaniel, Raynal School, Denisan, Texas. 


















Create a new 
mechanical toy 
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Test your wits and your hands. You can earn 
big money if you design a new or different 
motor driven toy, powered by the mighty 
MINI MOTOR. Get Dad and Grandad, too, 
to help. 

The manufacturer of the MINI MOTOR 
(also the famous "75" water pistol and "500" 
machine water gun) offers you a 5% royalty 
for the rest of your life on all sales of your 
“brain-child,” if it is manufacturable. 

Used to operate toy airplanes, racing cars, 
speed boats or whatever you may design, 
the MINI MOTOR (flashlight battery oper- 
ated, wgt. 2 oz.) is light as a feather, built 
with hairbreadth precision and is powerful 
enough to run a toy bulldozer. You may find 
unexplored uses for this wonder motor which 
costs only $2, yet may make you rich. 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your check or money order for $2. You will 
receive your motor by return mail with full 
instructions and suggestions to help you get 
started in this toy award plan, and also a 
contract for your protection. Nationally known 
engineers and scientists will judge the designs. 
Don't tell us your ideas until you receive your 
contract. 





You have three months to work — 
so get in line early and be a winner. 


ARPIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


422 ALDEN STREET 

ORANGE, N. J. 

Enclosed money order [| check| | for $2. 

Please send the MINI MOTOR and my con- 

tract to me at once with full details on how 
{ may earn an income for life. 


i ccbils vekneokevewe we eccccccece 

Address ereeee eeeereereree eeeee 

City..... és0eenes cen -,ecoenes 
Dept. $ 




















Regular 

84 character 
keyboard same as on 
big office machines 


1. TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 3. FLOAT- 
ING SHIFT 4. ONE STROKE RIBBON 
REVERSE 5. TYPEBAR SPEED BOOSTER 


Ask dealer for demonstration 


Smith Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 








Don’t Worry 


When the traveler saw the room given 
him at the hotel, he went down to the 
manager and complained about it. 

Manager: “Now, tell me what is 
wrong with your room.” 

Traveler: “It has no ceiling!” 

Manager: “Oh, that’s all right. The 
upstairs walk 
much.” 


man doesn’t around 


Frieda Keister 
Dining Out 

Boarde: This steak is 
day in June. very rare.” 


Landlady: “Yeh, and your bill is like 


a day in March, very unsettled.’ 
Recina Mardia St Loui School Medicine Hat 
Alberta, Canada 


like a cold 


Cow’s Nest 


A city boy 


the 
city a group of milk 
bottles. He ran to the farmer and ex 
claimed. “Come quickly! I've just found 


a cow's nest!” 
Dar e Tribi 


tarmer in 
the 


was visiting a 
country. In the farmer’s barn 


boy came upon 


Franklin School, Lexington. Mass 


Came Naturally 
African “While 
around a native village 
leopard.” 
Girl: “Don’t be silly. They grow that 
way.” 
Betty Ann Honeycutt, Oak Hill School. High Point 


hunter wandering 


I spotted a 


N. C, 


anata PUZZLE 


it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 102. 


4 som 9 | 


1.Famous medical 
clinic in state 
outlined at left. 
. Famous iron ore 
range in_ state 
outlined at left. 
7. Abbreviation for 
Friday. 
9.Past tense of 
verb meaning “to 
gain victory in a contest.” 
10. Ore mined in state outlined above. 
11. Past tense of verb meaning “to guide 
or conduct.” 
12. Past tense of verb meaning “to put or 
throw down.” 
15. Heroine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
16. Past tense of verb meaning “to slip or 
fall away gradually.” 
19. A set of three. 
20. Horses eat this 
23. Past tense of verb meaning “to come 
together at agreed place.” 
24. Less than two. 
25. You bobbed for these at Halloween. 
28. To cook by slow boiling. 


1. Personal pronoun, singular, objective 
case of “I.” 

2. Adverb meaning “for instance.” 

3. A kind of two-masted sailing boat. 

4.A wood-wind instrument with double 
reed and thin tone. 

5. Name of state outlined above. 

6. Abbreviation for Indiana. 

7.The guard walked to and ——~. 

8. To move in a boat by means of oars. 

10. Contraction of “I would.” 

13. First woman. 

14. Popular nickname for father. 

16. Abbreviation for lieutenant. 

17. The part of your body between shoulder 
and wrist. 


18.A kind of pastry with filling. 

20. An opening into or through anything. 

21. Adverb meaning “once again or in 
new form.” 

22. Opposite of “no.” 

26. Abbreviation for postscript. 


27. Abbreviation for pint. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 


your edition next week. 


Next Week: The Buckeye State. 


Solution in Last Week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Pa.; 3-sell; 5-coal; 6-Penn; 7- 
9-qt.; ll-tact; 12-Sue; 13-toe; 14-tap; 15 
16-ekes; 18-do; 19-reed; 20-emir; 22-ora); 
ride; 24-be. : 

DOWN: l-plan; 2-all; 3-scented; 4-con 
Pocono; 7-it; 8-rated; 9-Quaker; 10-tepee; 
sterile; 17-S. D.; 20-Erie; 21-mad; 22-orb 


Laurel Anderson, of McKinley Juni 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, senc 
this situation: 

Sally is at a dance, but no one ash- 
her to dance. What should she do? 

If Sally has missed just an occasio1 
dance, she shouldn’t be too concerned 
about this, She might take this oppo! 
tunity to talk with the chaperon, anc¢ 
usually there are others “sitting out @ 
dance, and she might join them. How 
ever, if Sally is missing most of the 
dances because the boys are ignoring 
her, perhaps some self-examination 1 
in order. What’s the reason they 
not asking her? Is she well groomed anc 
attractively dressed, wearing the kind 
of dress that best suits her figure? Does 
she dance well? This is very important 
Does she know how to talk to boys 
about the things they like to talk about? 
For good advice on-grooming and pe! 
sonality development we recommend 
our own Scholastic booklet, Boy dates 
Girl Question and Answer Book, >’ 
Gay Head. This costs but 25 cents, and 
may be ordered from Scholastic Book- 
shop, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3 












HEY 






Here's areal 
he-man's gun. 

Get this lightning 

—loading, fast-shoot- 

ing 1000-shot Air Rifle, with 

5 tubes of shot. Sell one 

order plus $2.00 CAMP- 


extra. FIRE UKULELE 


Full size. Deco- 
rated with West- 
ern scene. Clear 
mellow tone. 
Sell only one 
order Xmas 
Packs. 



















WRIST.WATCH 
Beautiful Wrist Watches for Girls 
and Boys. Sell one order, plus 
$1.50 extra. 


















COMPLETE CHEMISTRY SET 
Famous “Chemcraft” Set, 
for interesting experi- 
ments — and Magic 
Book of 50 Myster- 
ious Chemistry 
Exhibitions. Sell 
one order 
Xmas 
Packs. 




































































._*” HOME MOVIES 

Get this 16MM Excel 

Projector, including cord and 50 ft. of Cow- 
boy Film. All given. Sell one order 

plus $3.50 extra. 













ICK TRACY CAMERA 
Takes 16 pic- 
» tures on each 
roll of film; has 
compartment for 
# extra roll. This 
fine Camera and 
carrying case 
given for selling 
one order. 







DRESSER SET 
FULL SIZE Comb, Brush and Mirror 
—exquisite—beautifully deco- 
rated. Sell one order of Xmas Packs. 






FAMOUS 
; TEXAN JR. 

All Metal Cap Pistol 
with genuine leather 
Holster & Jeweled 









OFFICIAL SIZE 




















Belt. Sell only one = a FOOTBALL 
order. Kar Seiederd tise Sell one 
! f b\ American made @. a of 
s H) Pocket Watch Ze os 
COMPLETE Y with leather Fob. Packs 
SX BASKETBALL SET § ith aeckanal SWEETHEART DOLL 


Xmos Packs. you'd love to own “Peggy 
= Sweetheart.” She's pert 
and pretty in her gown. 
Sell only one 


Full-size ball with 
steel goal and 
net. Sell one order 
plus $1.25 extra. 


4.¢ TWO TELEPHONES ) 
for person-to-person calls, be- uy 
ua,.tween houses; or from floor to 
3 floor. Runs on 4 zs ¢ 
Flashlight bat- oN. 
teries, included. ete ; 
Sell one order /¥ 


1 W' of Xmas packs, | 


; wz plus $2.00. 


GET YOUR PRIZE THIS EASY WAY *"" "22222220 


@ AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., 


































SCHILLING 
ELECTRIC TRAIN 
Shock proof. Runs for hours on 
4 Flashlight Batteries, included. 
Remote control Automatic Coupling. 
Sell one order, plus additional cash. See 
prize sheet for complete details. 

























BOYS! GIRLS! Get swell prizes for yourself or gifts for Moth 
—— — and Dad. Most prizes + ae pr ith and ah pve a9 a a Dept. SO, Lancaster, Pa. 
Big Prize Sheet BIG PRIZE SHEET are GIVEN WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for Please send me your Big Prize Sheet 
Electric Phonograph selling 40 Xmas Packs at 10c each. Some of the bigger prizes & and one order of 40 Xmas Packs. 
Air Pistol require extra money as stated in BIG PRIZE SHEET. B i will resell them at 10¢ each, send you 
tant Boxing Gloves It is easy to sell these Xmas Packs to your family, friends, and B the money, and get my prize. 
Ys Flesh —* Outs neighbors. Each pack contains 2 Beautiful Xmas Cards, 2 B My choice of Prize is 
bi si Tool Set Envelopes and 24 Sparkling Xmas Seals. When sold, send us a 
Ate! Woodburning Set the money and choose your prize from our Big Prize Sheet. M Nome 
mend Pen & Pencil Set B® Street Address 


Travelling Cose Mail the coupon today for Xmas Packs and our Big Prize 








ik. by Sheet—tell us what prize you want. go R.F.D. Box 
s, and OuR SEND_NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU B city 
Book 30th YEAR| AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO.,Dept. 5O,Lancaster,Pa. 








Tork 3. a State 


























HERE, MARILYN, YOU 7 ) 
a= 


REALLY CINCHEO THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 
SOUTH HIGH. Z| 4 


wi 


~ 


py, 
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BOG BARTON WEVER SEEMS WHAT COULD MY WRITTEN WORK BUT MY RECITATIONS 

TO MISS. WON'T IT BE POSSIBLY KEEP 806 ... (T'S TERRIBLE. ARE ALL RIGHT, 

AWFUL IF HE’S OUT OF FROM PLAYING 7 TELL Him AREN'T THEY ? Y-E€-s 

THE BIG Game? TO GIVE YOU yYUST { ADMIT 

TWO MORE WEEKS. (LL e THAT, BUT YOUR 

THINK OF SOMETHING. eomkey 4 WRITTEN work! 
Dee TA — IT'S IMPOSSIBLE! 























YOUR WRITTEN WORK. WHY JEEPERS, MARILYN,| . . THERES THE wuisTce ! 

OF COURSE.WHY DIDN'T I (CAN'T EVENREAD | Wy] 

THINK OF THAT. COME OVER MY OWN WRITING. JO ; (e WON 

TONIGHT. | BELIEVE | HAVE r OS I | ‘RAY FOR BOB BARTON ... 

v—_ THE ANSWER . fr | Ee WORK 1S UNDERSTOOD | AND THE UNDERWOOD PORTABLE. 
e Wee iT On 

YOUR UNDERWOOD - 


Fa NG : 
“ - 















































amass ad Gouna aut weed A Isn’t there a tip for you in Bob’s ex- 
BIG DIFFERENCE AN UNDERWOOD perience? Facts show that it helps a lot 
CHAMPION PORTAGLE MADE IN MY to turn in neatly typed homework and 
GRADES, HE GAVE ME ONE. SAYS classroom papers. 

IT'LL HELP ME 


ALL MY LIFE. Ask your dad for a portable. And to 
<p get all the features you need, including 
Dual Touch Tuning, tell him to be sure 


it’s an Underwood Champion. 





© 1948 
ao" 4 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood Corporation ... Typewriter leader 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere of the world 
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Seeing England 


with Zish 


Two American Teachers Rent a Car and Go Everywhere 


“Tis fine to see the Old World, and 
travel up and down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of 
renown.” 


O VAN DYKE 
two teachers of English found it. 
After an eight days’ trip of leisurely 
lounging on deck we landed at 
Plymouth where we hired a car for a 
two weeks’ tour of rural England. We 
debated between Old 

Tish for her name 
Tish. She nevel 
we furnished her petrol at 35 cents a 
gallon. 

Mile after 


English 


sang, and so we 


lronsides and 
finally 


murmured so long as 


selecting 


mile we drove between 


lanes with hedgerows 


green 
about ten feet high. Originally cOW- 
paths, probably, they twist and turn— 
no telegraph poles, no sign posts, no 
white fences, no hot-dog stands marred 
the scenery, 

Best of all were the tiny old villages. 
In most of these the streets were very 
narrow, with no sidewalks: the houses 
of white or vellow plaster with thatched 
roofs, each tiny dooryard a riot of color- 
ful flowers. We had to watch traffic 
carefully. Horses. ducks, 
bicycles, pedestrians rambled about at 
large. 


COWS sheep, 


To King Arthur’s Castle 


To reach King Arthur’s Tintagel we 
traveled many miles out of our way. 
We came upon a craggy western 
coast, on whose summit, attained by 
hundreds of wooden 


ruins of King Arthur’s Castle. 


steps, stand the 
Far ‘be- 


Write about Your Va- 
cation. There’s still 
time to submit your 
manuscript for one of 
Scholastic Teacher's 
1948-49 $25 
Travel Story Awards. 
1000 words. Dead- 
line Feb. 1, 1949. 


nine 


TRAVEL STORY 
AWARD 


By MABEL I. HAUPT 


Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 






low surged the ocean. Two other sites 
with Arthur lured us: one 
Round Table which, detached 
from the pedestal, hangs on the wall 
of the great hall at Winchester; the 
other the ruins of Glastonbury, reputed 
to be the original Isle of Avalon from 
which the waters have since receded. 

With village life behind us, we 
turned citywards to London. A series of 
inquiries, a dodge down narrow alley- 


connected 
is his 


ways and we were in Samuel Johnson’s 
home—ves, even in the very little attic 
where he wrought so zealously the Eng- 
lish Dictionary. Hard by was the Che- 
shire Cheese, his favorite inn, its floor 
well sanded, its meat pie doubtless as 
tastv as when Johnson and his Boswell 
put in their order, 

Not far Doughty Street, 
we wandered through the house where 
Dickens lived the first of his 
life. 


aw ay, on 


years 


The Sky Seems Porous 


Before we settled down for ten weeks 
at Cambridge we traveled to Edin- 
burgh, cleanest, most delightful of 
cities. With it as starting point, we 
set forth to tour Scott’s country and 
the famous Trossacks. The dav we 
toured the Scottish Lake 
rained, of course. One becomes used 
to rain in England—even in Scotland: 
the sky seems actually porous. 

Between Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine we rode overland by tallyho, 
the coachmen 


country it 


clad in scarlet coats 
driving their teams of four along the 
narrowest of roads. Swaying perilously 
on a rear step rode the coach boy, 
whose duty it was to apply the brakes. 


Then came the famous town of 
Cambridge, alma mater of many il- 
lustrious Englishmen. One morning 


we took a boat and paddled our way 
slowly between its green banks. Our 
course took us under Cambridge’s eight 
stone bridges, each mirrored in the 
stream. 

Nor shall we soon forget the vesper 
service at Kings College Chapel, for we 
have the vivid memory of “that dim 
religious light” described by Milton, 





In Winchaster they saw the Round 
Table. King Arthur avoided protocol 
issues. A round table has no head. 


the glory of stained glass “storied win- 
dows richly light”; the choir boys in 
scarlet cassocks, and the impressive 
service. Candles are the only means of 
illumination. England does not change 
her customs readily. 


We Take to Bicycles 


With Grantchester, home of Rupert 
Brooks, only a few miles away, we 
rented bicvcles and pedalled off, All 
week we had 
bicveles; now 


dodged hundreds of 
others had to dodge. 
The bicycles were old, decrepit steeds, 
rusty and rattly, but they went — and 
so did we. After a glorious ride we 
came upon the old vicarage with its 
lovely rear garden. 

And now just a bit about the English 
Lake District, so closely associated 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey. 
We made our headquarters in Gras- 
mere, home of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, so we could wander at 
will through Dove Cottage, the little 
church, or the cemetery where they 
are buried. Luck was with us, for we 
arrived there just in time to witness 
the famous rush - bearing 
in honor of St. Dunstan. The village 
children all bring offerings made of 
rushes arranged in fantastic shapes, and 
march behind the village band to the 
church to strew rushes upon the floor 
and attend a religious ceremony. 


ceremony 


The entire trip, including passage on 
one-class boats, the Pennland and Lap- 
land, $70 rental for the car, excellent 
accommodations, two weeks of lectures 
at Cambridge, gratuities, numerous 
gifts, and three days in Paris and 
vicinity, cost approximately $900. By 
the end of the summer, we could say 
with Van Dyke: 

“Oh, it’s home again and home 

again, America for me!” 
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“ 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I! can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 


and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make 
better use of your abilities. To prede- 
termine your chances for success in this 
profitable field, simply spend 30 min- 
utes in your own home taking the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, our nearest manager will ex- 
plain the excellent on-the-job training 
course we offer a man to help him 
become established. And your contract 
famous Mutual 
Plan 


service fees and a com- 


under the Lifetime 


Compensation provides liberal 
COMMISSIONS 


fortable retirement income 


Your starting point is the Aptitude 
Test. Send the coupon for it today 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
¢ 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y 


J 
GENTLEMEN 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name 


Home 

















SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 
Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


The Separate Loudspeaker 


RACTICALLY all soundfilm — pro- 
their loudspeakers 
mounted in separate cases. The reason 
is obvious. You place the loudspeaker 
near the screen so that the sound ap- 


jectors have 


pears to come from its pictured source, 
But have you ever wondered why so 
many portable recorders and radio se- 
ceivers advertise that they are provided 
with plug-in connections for external 
loudspeakers? Here are the reasons. 
The small built into 
portable devices tal] down on the job in 
two respects, First, they are incapable 
of reproducing the 


loudspeakers 


natural dynamic 
range of speech and music without in- 
troducing distortion. And, second, they 
are incapable or reproducing the very 
low-pitched and the very high-pitched 


sound m d- 


they reproduce only the 


The high-pitched 
to the clarity and brilliance 


die range. sounds 
contribute 
of speech and music: the low-pitched 
sounds contribute power and fullness of 
tone. 

Phe natural dynamic range otf the 
sounds of speech and music is much 
greater than most people realize. The 
peak power produced by a full orchestra 
in a fortissimo passage may be twenty 
million times as great as the power ofa 
softly played violin. In conversational 
speech, the “aw” sound (as in “baw!l") 


is more than five hundred times as 
powerful as the voiceless “th” 


“think” 


difference in 


sound 


(as in without allowing for 


power between stressed 





“INCHES 
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-- 
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and unstressed svilables, or the differ 
ence in powe1 between quiet speecl 
and shouting. 


Why the Large Speoker 


In recording sound on 


moton-pi 
ture film, discs. wires, or tapes, as well 
as in broadcasting, the natural dvnam 
range is usually reduced bv a hall o 
more in order to avoid distortion, but 
enough remains to exceed the capabil 
ties of one small loudsveaker. The 
obvious remedy is to use a larger loud- 
speaker, or to divide the load between 
two or more Jouds»eakers, At NBE 

few vears ago, | saw two 18-inch lond 
speakers being used to reproduce sou 

eflects from a phonograph disc. 1) 
dynamic range was great enougli s 
that the studio re 

normally to the reproduced sound of 


locomotive. 


actors in the 


Dividing the load gives even gr 
advantages when it 
wa 


is done in suc! 
as to give each loudspeaker on! 
the task it can do best. The soun 
low pitch can be separated from thos 
of high pitch by an electrical filter a 
sent over separate wires to separate 
loudspeakers. The loudspeaker for low 
tones only (called a “woofer”) must 
have a large diaphragm or cone and a 
large horn or baffle (enclosing cabinet 
The loudspeaker for high-pitched 
sounds only (called a “tweeter”) has a 
small diaphragm and a short horn 


(Concluded on page 21-T) 


CYCLES 
12,000 
9,000 
7,000 
$,000 
4000 


3,000 


2,000 


1,000 





30 


Only the large loudspeaker on a combination of large and 
small speakers will supply the full range of the human ear 














“BLITZ BUGGY”... for an Underground Army 











Modern coal mining is 


“conservation mining”! Even 
il dust, which, along with shale and other foreign 
itter, 1s separated from coal in modern washing plants, 
eclaimed. Dried in special heaters, it’s shipped to 
lustry as carbon, or “cooked” and compacted into 
quets for dust-tree, smokeless home heating. Below 


finished briquets on their way to shipping bins. 


LL 














It’s worthwhile fun finding out about coal! Locked 
ng in the heart of the earth, it holds many surprises. 
fo help your children learn about them, we've 
leveloped a sparkling quiz booklet on coal. Your 
lasses will like it. For free copies, mail the coupon 
relow. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


You won't find mules in a modern coal mine—and here’s en” de OP 
the machine that turned them out to pasture! Electric- : 
powered, with spark-arresting motors, it’s called a 
“shuttle buggy” by miners. From the working face it 
trundles 7 tons of coal at a trip, and automatically 
unloads it. Machines like this have done away with much 


backbreaking labor for miners in modern mines. 





The picture below, of a housewife in her kitchen, was 
taken in the heart of a mechanized coal field. Her 
husband is a miner, which means his wages exceed the 
average of workers in any other major industry. Though 
not all U. S. 


high wages paid by the coal industry are responsible 


miners live in homes as fine as this one, 


for more and more homes like this in coal mining areas. 


. ys me 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





Please send me free copies of 


Oup Kinc Coat Catzis a New Tune! 


Street 


City ‘ Zone 


. State 
Name of School 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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NATURAL 
HISTORY 


NATURAL HISTORY | 


} 


America’s 


Most Extraordinary 


Vagazine 
“ublished by the world famous 


AMERICAN Museum 


Ol 


NATURAI 


History 


leallv suited to the teac hing and 
learning of the natural sciences, 


geography, and social studies 


E very month (except during July 
and August) this colorful maga 
zine will bring to vour faculty and 
students authentic articles by th 
world’s foremost scientists ex 
plorers, and nature authorities, in 
brilliant text and photography 
the ever-unfolding story of man 
ind nature 

Animals, birds, insects. fishes 
the green world of living things 
minerals, the architecture of na 
natural 


ture scenic wonders, 


: ; : 
phenomena and catastrophes 


pr ypli S 


7 
customs traditions —na 


tive arts, crafts. science—visits to 
pre historic iges visions of to 


Morrow 


members’ and students 

subscribs it the reduced 
school subscription rate of — five 
nthlv issues for $1.25 pel sub 
scription. There must be a min 
imum of five subse riptions sub 
mitted for this rate to be \ ilid \ 
single ve ] 


$5.00. 


subscription costs 


Vail vour master coupon today 


for specimen copy. 

















Visually Yours 


More and More Filmstrips 


OQ DOUBT about it—filmstrips are 
N fast becoming “white-haired chil- 
dren” in the a-v family. More and 
teachers are discovering what 
handy and flexible tools they can be. If 


you don’t know filmstrips yourself, why 
not try some of these? 


more 


Atomic Energy—Problems of Interna- 
tional Control. Prod. and dist. Dep't of 
Public Information, Films and Visual 
Inf. Div., United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. silent. b&w. Free to educa- 
tional Three sections cover 
formation and tasks of U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission, main proposals for 


groups. 


international control of atomic energy, 
and review outline of main disagree- 


| ment areas. For advanced classes. 


Your United Nations. Prod. Film 
Publishers, Inc., with Women’s Action 
Committee for Lasting Peace. (Distri- 
bution plans not yet known. Watch for 
announcements.) A series of five car- 
toon filmstrips on United Nations and 
how it concerns the people of United 
States. Each strip deals with achieve 
ments of U.N. member organs. 

Etiquette is the subject of five new 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films. Correlating 
with the book Manners Made Easy, by 
Mary Beery, the strips illustrate per- 
sonal behavior that succeeds at home, 
in school, at work, and in social affairs. 
rhe filmstrips are directed at teen-agers 
ind handled in their own terms. For 
more information, write McGraw-Hill, 
Text-Film Dep't, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

The Ne tl York Times has maucu 
rated a new type of filmstrip service, 
Eight 
times during the school vear the Times 


called, “Report on the News.” 


| will issue filmstrips on current, impor- 


tant topics. Each strip will use photo- 
charts—35 to 45 
frames—and the series is offered on sub- 
scription basis; $12 for the eight film- 
strips. Write New York Times, Times 
, New York 18, N. ¥ 


New approaches to problems of child 


graphs maps and 


Square 


discipline in school and on the nlay- 
ground are evident in nine filmstrips 
Beverly 
following instruc- 


from Simmel-Meservey, Inc.. 
Hills, Cal.: Sharing, 
tions, keeping grounds neat, handling 
books, and other questions in children’s 

Black-and-white, $2.50 


each. Designed for use with younger 


terms silent: 
students, vou may also find them inter- 
esting for teacher, P.T.A., or other adult 
meetings. Write Simmel-Meservey for 
full list and information. 


New Center at Notre Dame 

Notre Dame is the proud possessoy 
of a new audio-visual department, | 
der the able guidance of Orville Fost 
Program for the center includes 
duction as well as use of the wh 
range of a-v materials. As yet Notr 
Dame’s film library can only “take car 
of its own,” but eventually it may sy 
ply films to Catholic schools through 
the Midwest. 
101 Films 

From its new offices—6 N. Michiga 
Ave., Chicago 2, Il.—International Fih 
Bureau Inc. announces 101 Films, 
scriptive list of films they handle f 
sale. Subjects include art, social studies 
vocational, English, science. and Ja 
guage films. Copies are free for 
asking. Among their most recent r 
leases are Facts About Film,’ design 
for projectionists and users of 16 m 
film, and The Brush in Action, for asp 
ing water color artists. 
Choose Among 6000 Films 

Slightly off the beaten track is D. | 
Livingston, distribution-contact ag 
for over 6,000 cultural films. The 
ganization has no set catalogue, | 
your school. or one ot your communit 
groups, wants out-of-the-ordinary { 
for music, art, dance, etc., write Mi 
Livingston, 39 FE. 35 St.. New York lf 
N. Y. Especially fine—and hard to fin 
are several films on the dance 
Livingston has on tap. 

New Catalogues: From Tea 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W 
New York 18. N. Y.; lists and an 
about 450 films in literature 
studies, science, education, healt! 
; from Institutional Cinema § 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. \ 
westerns, cartoons, religious films 
sicals, science, social studies, lit 
human relations, and other edu 
subjects. 
Cheers for New EFLA Cards 

EFLA (Educational Film 


+ 
Photo from } 


Courtesy hint from Stepping Ov! 








Out 





Association) Evaluations take a new 
form this fall. These useful opinion 
sheets on 16 mm. films will now appear 
on easy-to-file 3x5 library cards, instead 

ieir traditional 8x11 sheets. For 
those of you who aren't familiar with 
EFLA and its works, you can get in- 

ition from 1600 Broadway, New 


York 19, N. Y. 


New Pamphlets and Books 


Helpful as references are the many 
pamphlets being put out on all phases 
education and use. Here are a 

few: 
The Audio-Visual Way. Bulletin No. 
2 B, State Department of Education 
lallahassee, Fla. January, 1948. Price 


nknown. Good general pamphlet with 


useful definitions and suggestions. 
Handbook for the Audio-Visual Pro- 
Audio-Visual Instruction —Di- 
rs. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
University, 1948. $1, less for quantity. 

seful, just what its title suggests. 
Selected References on Audio-Visual 
Methods, bibliography, has 
en correlated) with Edgar Dale's 
Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. It's 
esigned to amplify and extend this 


30-page 


sic text. $1 per copy, discount ovei 
ten, from Film Research Associates, 
P.O. Box 205, New York 10, N. Y. 
From Ampro Corporation, a 16-page 
woklet in four colors, The Amazing 
Story of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pictures. 
simplified, 


Presents graphic story of 


sound motion pictures are pro- 
iced and projected, 
On the subject of printed matter, do 
know the DeVry School Service 
Bulletins? Four brief, useful pamphlets 
wudio-visual topics—reading time a 
itter of minutes —by C. R. Crakes, 
DeVry's educational director. Ask De- 
\ry Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
LS. 


For a round-up and reviews of recent 


l6 mm. films, watch for our December 
EuizABETH WapswortTH 


New Kquipment 


Ansley Announces 


\ complete line of “audio-aids” has 
een announced by the Arthur Ansley 
Manufacturing Company, Doylestown 
Pa includes kindergarten, portable, 
lable. and console models. 

\ll are designed to play regular and 
‘long-playing” records; console model 
vill play 16” transcriptions. Table and 
Insole models have dual (wooter- 
veeter ) 


moun'ed on large rubber-tired casters 


speakers. Console model, 
sv moving, can be furnished with 
\M-I MI radio tuner and wire recorder 


——— 














New Slide Projectors 


A new series of 2% by 2% slide pro- 
jectors featuring convertibility from 150 
to 300 watts with optional fan cooling 
has been announced by Three Dimen- 
sion Sales Co., 4555 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 41, Ill. See your local photo- 
graphic dealer. 


Hour on Tape 


\ tape recorder which puts a full 
hour of uninterrupted recording on a 
regular half-hour reel of tape is Twin- 
Trax Magnetape recorder made by Am- 
plifier Corporation of America, 396- 
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398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. It 


uses only one-half of the width of the 
tape as it runs in one direction, and 
the other half as it runs back, Reversal 


automatic. Threading simplified. You 


can buy the chassis only (Model 808) 
for $89.50; the amplifier for $149.50, 
complete table model (Model 810-B) 
for $285 without microphone, — or 
Portable models $335 up. 

The Magnetic Recording Club, 30 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. (dues 
$1), publishes a mimeographed peri- 
odical called “Sound Tips.” Very useful 
hints on tape recording. 


—WiiuiaM J. TEMPLE 








ARE MADE FOR 


EACH OTHER 








* 


To stimulate the interest 
and enthusiasm of your stu- 
dents, enroll them now in the 
1948-1949 Radio 


Script sponsored by 


Scholastic 
Contest 
Audio Devices, Inc. For details, 
see the current edition of “Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards.” And... 

To keep up-to-date on all 
matters of interest to the re- 
cordist, be sure you receive our 
monthly publication, “Audio 
Record.” It contains much in- 
formation of value to you and 
your students—and it’s yours for 
the asking, without cost or ob- 


ligation. 











. « . perfectly matched for 
matchless recording and 
reproduction 


If you want to make recordings 
that have the professional touch— 
life-like 
playback life—take a tip from the 


fidelity and maximum 


professional recordists. 


For 10 + vars, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been univer- 
sally used by radio stations for de- 
laved broadcasts and transcriptions, 
and by phonograph record manu- 
facturers for the original “master” 


recording. 


These same premium quality AU- 
DIODISCS and AUDIOPOINTS 
are now being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout 
the country. And they are avail- 
able at prices within the range of 
every budget. 


© Registered U. §S, Patent O'tice. 
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Textbooks Unit Review Outline in American Civili- 
zation, Revised by Kepner, 11 
(Continued from page 3-T) U. S. A., Revised by Faulkner-Kepner- 
Pitkin, 7-8 
D. C. Heath and Co. 
Practice Book R4, English in 
Series, J. C. Tressler 
Winning Words, Christ 
You and Your Family, Moore-Leahy 
Willowbrook Farm, Christ 
History of the United States, 
Dale-Wesley 
The American Way in Community Life, 
Steinberg-Knowlton 
The Record of Mankind, Roehm-Buske- 
Webster-Wesley 


The Economy Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Encyclopaedia Americana 
Ginn and Co. 
Our Economic World, Atwood-Pitt 
The World in Literature Writers in 
America. Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 
Daily-Life English. Jr English 
Every Day (New edition), You and 
English Johnson-McGregor- 


Action 


\ 

a Dumond- 
Your 
Gunn 

Social Living, Principles and Problems 


in Introductory Sociology Revised 


edition), Landis-Landis 
The Struggle for Civilization, Vols 
ll, Smith-Muzzev-Llovd story of Our Land and People, Moon, 
Workbook for World History, Llovd (5. 
Manual for World History and Key to Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Workbook The United States in the 
The Greag Publishing Co field-Wilder 
Our Business Life (4th edition), Jones Everyday Problems of 
The English of Business (2nd edition), racy, Greenan 
Hagar-Stewart-Hutchinson Calling All Citizens, Rienow 
The Grolier Society, Inc. This ls America’s Story, Wilder-Ludlum- 
E. M. Hale & Co Brown 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Plays from Radio, Lass-McGill-Axelrod 
Harper and Brothers Perfecting Your Language. \icKee-Strat- 
Five Broadway ton-Blossom-Lanphear, 8 


11-12 
Wan to Write, Flesch-Lass 
Harp rs \\ orkbook in ] nelish, Ne u- 
maver-Rutan, Book I—9-10, Book H— 
10-11 Le 
Effective Gough- The Macmillan Co. 
Rousseau-Cramer-Reeves, 9-12 Rise f Our 
Workbook to Ace (merica: Its \IicGuire-Portwood 
History and People en Geography of the World, 
Larson. 1] ton-W ood 


I and Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 


Making, Can- 


American Democ- 


Plays, Gow-Hanlon, 
Loyola University Press 
Exercises in English. 7 and 8 
Power, Ellard-Gleason 


Francais Vivant, Keeler 


10-12 


S pee ch Kye Vise d |p 


Free Nation (Revised), 


ompany 


Bowman Packard-Over 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 
or 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 


and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 


including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
announced ot the respective hotels. 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCII 


Pulmer House. Chicage 
5 :30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P.M. 


R.S.V.P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y 
Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 
party. | plan to attend the 


National Council of Social Studies convention 


National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Very truly yours, 
Name 
School 
City 


Maaqarine used 


The Manual Arts Press 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


The Earth and Its Resources (2nd Edi. 


tion), Finch-Trewartha 
Sprouting Your Wings, Guild 


Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc. 
The British Isles, Grenzow, 6 


The Netherlands and Belgium, Wo)f 


France, Grenzow, 6 

Germany, Feuchter, 6 

Italy, Hall, 6 

Australia and Neu 

The East Indies, Burton, 6 

China, Badley, 6 

India, Badley, 6 

Japan, Feuchter, 6 

Latin America and Its Future, CG 

Why Taxes?, Krug-Harnack 

Conservation of Natural Res 
Rhyne-Lory 

Housing, Troelstrup 


Newson & Co. 

Pitman Publishing Corp. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The Quarrie Corp 

Rand McNally & Co. 
Setting the Sails, Neville-Pavne. 7 
Exploring New Fields, Neville-Pa 
History of World Peoples, ¢ 

Robert, 6 


Row, Peterson & Co. 

Building Better 
) 10. 1] 

Building Better 


English, 


John 


Kngli hi 12 


William H. Sadlier, Inc 
Beni. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Science Research Associates 
Scott. Foresman and Co 

Basic Reading Skills for 
Gray-Horsman-M onroe 
Moby Dick, Brown, 7-12 


DeB 


Use, 


Silver Burdett Co. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc 

South-Western Publishing Co. 

The Steck Co. 

The United Educators, Inc. 

University of Chicago Press 

The University Publishing Co. 
Flag Over Sitka, Kinscella 
Liberty's Island, Kinscella 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc 

Webster Publishing Co., Inc. 
Spe lling Goals for High School 


Vin, America, 7-8 


The John C. Winston Co 
World Book Co 


Background of World Affairs (R 


Natural History Special Offer 


One of the most attractive ma 
we see is Natural History issue 
that subjec 
American Museum of Natural | 
Their editor called to tell us 
special offer to schools—five iss 
$1.25. Quite a reduction since th 
ular rate for ten issues is $5. 


real authority” on 


More than 500 high schools (a! 
bers of Institute of Student O 
have accepted Scholastic Magazi 
vitation to conduct a special su 
student health and nutrition ha! 


Zealand, Reid, 6 


High Sel 


Y 
: 


WMaarssc ono — a> 
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Doing the day's marketing 


| THE INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 


announces the release of a new 


JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION ... 


Peiping Family 





. the simple narrative of a middle 
class Chinese family told in pure docu- 


mentary style. 
Order from your rental library 


international Film Foundation 
1600 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 19, N. Y 





FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE 


Four books by R. Floyd Cromwell and 
M. D. Parmenter 





2ROWING UP 


ed r 


s opy 50 Fifty or more 45 each 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 


YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 

EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS— 

SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK— 
' ! t " 


Oceuy ‘ rade & on 
s py 40 Fifty or more 36 each 





GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


x 89 Niagara Square Station Ruffaio 14 N Y 


The Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Ave. W. Y., W. Y. 













BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
50 to $300 BY MAIL 


a. - 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! , 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
cut and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends not ] 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY M \IL on your signature only. Repay in convenient l 
monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal l 
curing summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! l 













STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. |-151, 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lows 


NAME. 





ADDRESS 





Cry. — 
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Travel Tips 


If travel is educational why should our 
Government penalize travelers with the 
transportation tax? U. S. encourages the 
travel of the printed word by second class 
postage rates. It discourages travel of peo- 
ple. Now is a good time to tell your Rep 
resentatives and Senators to repeal the 
transportation tax 

*« 

You can help the Marshall Plan succeed 
It’s easy. Buv a ticket to Europe next sum- 
mer. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, savs: “Last vear our dollar in- 
come from American tourists alone totaled 


$37.000,000. Travel will, indeed, help to | 


furnish the means for closing the gap in 
Europe’s balance of payments.” 

Viemo to Cripps and Hoffman: Why 
don't. you provide more transportation to 
Europe? Why not revive the tourist class 
ships that took so many thousands to 
Europe in the 20's? 


What will the devaluation of the peso 
do for and to tourists in Mexico? Guillermo 
Hawley, National Railways of Mexico, 


sends us this answer 


Thus far, all hotels have held the line | 


On prices which means that housing costs | 


ire About a third less for the tourist at 


urrent exchange rates. Food in restaurants 
ilko seems to be staving the same, although 
prices WHA have to rise slightls 

“The National Railways has announced 
it is holding the line on prices thus far 
which means vour tr insportation costs in 
sicle Mexico are very re sonable \]] in 
Wl, vou'll be spending a fourth to a third 
less on a vacation in Mexico than before 


} 


the devaluation.” 


al 


Air fares seem to be coming down. Can 


ital Air | 





| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


nes put in a new coach service 


between Chicago and New York at a fare | 


slizhtly below train coach fare. Pan Amer- 


ican World Airways announces “coach” 


service to Puerto Rico—S75 one wav. 


“Coach” seems to mean no free meals, a| 


tew extra seats. American Air Lines asked 
CAB permission to cut trans-Atlantic round 
trip fare to $410. Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines have started flights from Vancouver 
to the Orient and “down under” to Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand. 


Scholastic Teacher has joined the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Officials. News 
and information from NATO will improve 
our service to readers. 


x 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Did vou know that vou can now bring | 


back purchases from Canada up to $400 
duty free? If you stay for 12 days, that is 
This is an increase of $300 
x 

We learn Italy plans to abolish visas for 
American tourists. The Benelux countries 
(Belgium, Netherlands, Luxemburg) now 
have a common visa plan. 


From the French National Railroads you 
can obtain two new folders, “Railroads in 
France” and “On the Roads of France,” 
the latter covering rail-coach tours. 











3. - 
‘ i é 
a QUEBEC 
Plan now a wonderful, different, winter vacation in 
la Province de Quebec—easily accessible by rail, road 
or plane. Keen, clear mountain skies, orilliant snow 


and old-time French Canadian hospitality await you 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 





LA PROVINCE DE 


uebe 


For help planning your 1 ullon, 
for information concerning the 
nsurpassed = industrial pportuni 
I in oprovir write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada, 













WITH 


Hygela 
THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research increases effectiveness 
in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This 1s convincing testi- 
mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid 


Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions 


@0e00SSe TITTMILLIS COCCSCCe 
* 






2 

@ HYGEIA, Dept. TS * 
@ 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, til. . 
: Please send me: > 
@ (Free sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- » 
e sion Topic Questions. e 
4 CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
© 

SEE Ere eee ae ay aaa NRT ee * 
. eee ae aE MO ae ee AN e 
i i ecicccmidiebaciinipiichatiicci State... > 
. SF 
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The World Book's New Edition 


The WORLD BOOK edited by J. Mor- 
ris Jones. Chicago, The Quarrie Cor- 
poration, 1947. 19 Ilus. 
port, maps. $102 


volumes. 


Fortunate are the teachers and pupils 
who will be able to turn to the new 
ninetecn volume edition of the WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. The favorite, 


well known features of this reference 


work are ;etained, its simple alphabeti 


cal arrangement and its generous illus 


trations. Many of the im»rovements re 


flect editorial concern tor the 
| 


young 
users of an enevclopedia as well as foi 
the teachers. 


Relatively simple introductory para 
graphs of many articles progress to more 
difficult details. The 
ol the 


content and stvle 
first part of most of the articles 
is geared to the level of the e ementary 
school child. of the a 
ticle expands the subject for a fuller 
understanding by older pupils and by 


The remainder 


in the articles on 
through the 
use of contrast. This is especially truc 


adult users. Interest 


‘ ; 
geographic topics gains 


ot the articles about the various states. 


A sturdy binding and the single let- 
ter for each volume are two of the good 
retained in the edition. 
Among the improvements in format is 
the use of heavier black type for the 
subject headings so that topics can be 


features new 


easily located. Correct pronunciation is 
indicated through the capitalization of 
the accented syllable and the form se 
lected for topical headings is according 
to popular usage. 

The present day emphasis on visual! 
aids is evident throughout this encvclo 
pedia with its hundreds of illustrations 
many of which are in color, notably the 
16 plates on Birds. Mlustrations clarify 
explanations of how things work or how 
things are made. The page of illustra- 
tions on machine tools allows a com 
parative study of the various. types of 
tools with a diagram of each and a brie! 
explanatory sentence. The diagram on 
aluminum traces its manufacture from 
raw ore through every step to the fin- 
ished product. Excellent charts are often 
used 


where — pictorial 


vivid 


representation 
than 
the article on 


would be more words as 


for instance in rivers a 


chart shows how rivers have influcnc 
man in relation to power, comm) ini 
tion, transportation, and industr\. 4 
illustration of scales showing thirty m 
on one side and one rhinoceros « 
other will aid the child to comprehe: 
the weight of an enormous a 
Maps accompany the articles on 
leading countries, states, territori: 
provinces and are in color. 
Further help for pupils and te 
is offered at the 
through suggestions to related 


end of the art 


Among these topics there are m 
erences to recent biographies w! 
one of the = strong features 
WORLD BOOK 1947 Edition. A 
new feature is the division of boo! 
into those for “younger readers 
for “older readers.” 
The classified study guide 
portant 
stimulating aid to the teaches 
For quick reference as well] 
more detailed study the 
BOOK is an indispensable too! 


school or librarv and 


. ; } ' 
subject areas shou'd 


modern 
add immeasurably to the value 


home librarv. 
Auick Louise Le Fev 
Western Mich. College of Ki 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOAR 


don’t say 


PLANTERS is the 


“ketch” 


when you mean 


“catch” 


1S be na 


nrs through 


ed 


Dy 


word for PEANUTS 








Sound Advice 


(Concluded from page 14-T) 


Elaborate two-way speaker systems 
wsisting of woofers and tweeters have 


een used in professional installations 


ch as theatres for vears. Thev are 
sually very bulky and very expensive. 
Rut such a svstem is not bevond the 
ich of schoo] and home. users. of 
indfilms rec ords and radio receivers, 
vill be too cumbersome to. carry 
ler vour arm, but if you cannot al- 


vs use it in the same spot it can be 
inted on large casters and rolled eas- 
trom room to POO, [t Call be asseln 
by vour serviceman or in you 
| shop trom relatively inexpensive 
i nents. 
Required a 12-inch or 15-inch loud 
| Electric Jensen. 
Western Elec tr 
as a wooter, a University dua! 
il filter and 
Ie mse Termi 
them 
Such a duplex speaker svstem of mv 


] 


has given great pleasure and satis 


kel General 
naudagraph, RCA, 

ther 
eeter with its own electri 
yass-reHex” cabinet 
to enclose 


Wr horn mace ) 


m even after hearing Klipsch, 

stern Electric, Altec Lansing, RCA, 

other wooter-tweeter svstems at 

ices which keep them bevond the 

ich of most schools and individuals, 

Next best, in my opinion, are the 

RE udspeakers which combine high tre- 
iencv and low frequency elements. 


has the “coaxial” speakers ot Jensen 
the 
ltec Lansing, and the spiral “tru-sonic” 
Several of 
rers also make single 12-inch and 15 
desiened for 


“high fidelity” re 


Cinaudagraph, “dia-cone” of 


t Stevens these manutfac- 
h speakers especially 


“extended range” o1 


mse. (The General Electric 12-inch 
201 loudspeaker was preferred by 

rs to the 12-inch coaxials of 
sen and Cinaudagrapvh in one set of 
sts recently published Anv of thes: 
ist be mounted in a large enclosure 


t good bass response, 
\ltec Lansing Corp., 950 W. 57th 
‘t, New York 19, N. Y., will send vou 
equest a reprint of a technical pape: 
Portable and Semi portable Loud 
for 
Sound on Film.” 


components 


ik Svstems Reproducing 16 


The mentioned above 
lable from manv dealers, includ- 
g se who sell bv mail at “net” (not 


prices. Some of these are: 


Allied Radio, 833 W. Jackson Blvd., 
» 7, Til. 


Burstein Applebee, 1012-14 McGee 

M.. Kansas Citv 6, Mo. 

( rd Radio, 901 W. Jackson 
Chicago 7, Il. 

Lafavette Radio, 100. Sixth Ave., 
wk 13, N. Y. 
inal Radio, 85 Cortlandt St., 
rk 7, N. Y. 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


HE SECOND annua! “Voice of De 


mocracy contest offers 


ties you will want to consider. Local, 


state, and national awards 


ships) w 
the best five-minute 


tor 


opportunl- 


(scholar 
ll go to high school students 


broadcast 


Fifty cents will bring vou the new 
NBC Digest tor a whoie vear. Contains 
choice bits from speeches and scripts. 
Excellent for class perusal and discus- 
sion. Write to NBC Digest, Room 732 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 


scripts on “I Speak for Democracy.” For 
details see your local radio station man- 
ager or write to The “Voice of Democ- 
racy” Committee, 1771 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Sponsors: Broad- 
casters and Radio Manutacturers in co- 
operation with U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion. 


























the 1948-49 I.C.S. Catalog 


128 page f wonderful 
Hollywood 16mm entertair 
features comedies 


ment 
dramas — mysteries — west- 
erns — educationals. 





fer your copy to Dept 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE. Inc 


1560 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 19 WY 











BROTHERHOOD WEEK--FEB. 20-27 


Plan your film programs NOW! 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 19, WN. Y. 


there’s the film 


your 


right program for 


every class on cal ndar 














| 
| 


Have you tuned the new Invitation 
to Learning on CBS? Each considers a 


famous person through his autobiogra- 


phy. In November you can hear George 
Santayana (7th), Gandhi (14th), Sir 


William 


Osler (21st), John Morley 


(27th). 








Take 13 top-notch short stories of 
“human dignitv” in our best magazines; 55 PAGE CATALOG 
adapt them for radio. Seems like a good We: OF OUTSTANDING 
idea. The Institute for Democratic Edu- | Pa FILMS 
cation did. Like all IDE transcriptions | 
thev are free to stations. Tie in with a BRAY LIBRARY 
student listening plan: vou won't be dis 
appointed. New York Citv’s school sta of Motion Pictures 
tion WNYE will present 30 weeks ot 16 mm Silent and Sound 
IDE programs. Many can be borrowed | me oe 
for school use from audio-visual _ li- | pee Sale ea ear 
braries. 8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 

just released. 

From Ola Hiller, Pontiac, Mich. radio 12 outstanding Air Age 
director, comes the latest request for Education Films. 
permission to use Scholastic Magazines : fo th ll nr 6 ng 
as source for a school news program. We Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
said “Yes, compliments of Scholastic.” amare ante 

ey, Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
| | BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 
Send for Your Free Copy of fm | 729 Seventh Ave, New York 19, N. Y 3 











DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


Ha beer el er ne thousand performances 
int ! l and ¢ lee iheatre beside long runs ir 
professional field in America and England, Theme 
| ! teria tr $s hetween youth and age. 7 met 
| womer 1 set riously fasci r 
| Fifth Avenue mil 4ire mansior 
DOUBLE DOOR for an audience to lose it le 
Lelie n 1 per f it at t f 
r\ mi its her and ta 
mak 1 wist with 


‘John Biases Grows. Peet. New York 
Price: 85 cents * Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St.. New York 19 
76253 Sunset Blvd., Hollyweod 46 











Ready now! 


GLAMOUR’S 


JOB 


SCRAP 





BOOK 


For Vocational Counselors in Schools, Colleges and Industry 
offered at Cost Price. 


$9.00 


Facts, figures and general information about more than 100 jobs for women. 


Po« ket-type pages u ith loose-leaf files. 


Suitable as reference book or for bulletin board display. 


Limited number 


only 


...order 


’ 
now. 


CLAMOUR JOB DEPARTMENT, 120 LEXINGTON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17. N. ¥. 
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PRINCIPALS-SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from 


Why Teach! 
Jason's Answer 


F YOU feel a little blue about teach. 
ing go to see Apartment for Peggy 
You will laugh and you will be proud 


Jason (William Holden) 


resolved to be a 


the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


320-page 


CATALOG 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
te Schools and 

Libraries 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
54th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades. ..in 
sturdy, full-size, attractive 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over 
a million teachers, librari- 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895 
Send today for our 1949 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. } Waul 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 159 
564 -566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Iinois 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dou 
ble envelone Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards hich ove oriced 
ably lower than cther com-oanies 








consider 
Full infor 
gladly set 


returns troy 
teacher. H 
Peggy (Jeanne Crain), his wife. and 
Prot. Barnes (Edmund 
him for teaching supplies the plot 

We think you'll like Jason’s testament 
of faith printed below. Incidenta this 
picture marks the first matter-of-fact 
treatment of two topics Hollywood | 
hitherto skated ' 
pregnancy. 

PRror. 


mation and 


samples without 


obligation so you moy covsicer ‘hem at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched 
vies. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings _ oar row, = 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK GIVEN WITH OPP DD 


EACH ORDER { DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


Leorn about our popular fund raising plan ‘ A Private School or Summer Comp? ; 
i Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 
properties Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New York City MUrray Hill 2-8840 


wer rrr rrr rr rrr - 


Gwenn) save 
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Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St 


Inc. 
Scranton 5, Pa 


around: suicide 











Barnes: Where are 
What's voal? Why 
vou come to the university? 

JASON: I 


errr 





~ 
Pe uy 
ne 


voul 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


came because—e1 
wanted to be a teacuer. 

Peccy: You 
if you were learning to be a dope pe 
dler! 


JASON: 


don't have to savy it 


Well 


a little self-conscious abou’ it 


alter a while vou 
the re 
a lot of people who think you be 


| 
a teacher 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 


ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; because you're not s 
enough to do anything else. 


Peccy: Only the people who ai 


Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholostic; all other. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION p. 19-T 

[] Free copy of 
Hygeia, sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 

[] Information on  Stu- 
dent Group Study Pian 

AUDIO DEVICES p. 17-T 

[) Info. on “Audioscripts 
1948 Collection of GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
prize radio p. 19-T. 
scripts [] Info 

([] Put me on free list for 
Audio Record 

Bituminous Coal Institute p. 

24-T 

[] Free copies of Old King 
Coal Sings a New 
Tune! Quiz booklet. 

BOOK SUPPLY CO. p. 

22-T 


smart enough to become teachers! 
BARNES: 


NATURAL HISTORY 
MAGAZINE p. 16-1. 


— 


SAMUEL FRENCH p. 21-T. 
[] List of plays for high 
school students. 
GLAMOUR JOB DEP’T p. 
21-T 
Info. on handy 


I'm curious—when 
first decide to teach? 

Well—I was floating 
the Pacific one day I ke pt 
mvself how I could wind up si 
sand miles from home hanging 
hunk of a lifeboat. And I sort of fig 
it was like Tinkers to Evers to C] 


From ignorance to suspicion, fh 


sample Info. on special school 
subscription rates. 
PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. p. 


22-T. 


JASON: 
and 
refer- 
ence guide to over 100 
jobs for women 


Free samples and info. 
on commencement and 
personal cards, etc. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
TOURIST BUREAU p. 19-T. 
[_] Info. on industrial op- 
portunities and 


winning 
on helpful guid 
ance texts. 
INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE p. 21-T. 
Free 1949 catalog on 
16mm 


= STATE FINANCE CO. p. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 19-1. 
FOUNDATION p. 19-1 C) Full 


vaca- picion to fear, from fear to | 


CINEMA from lestruction—but 


hate to ( 


REVERE CAMERA p. 15-T 


Info. on 16mm motion 


starts with ignorance. So—rig 
a flock of seagulls 
I ever got out of that spot Idd 
I could to make people a littl 


understanding. 


picture projector; cam- I promised 


eras. 


entertainment 


details on confi- 


() Free 320 pg. catalog, 
Bargains in Books 
BRAY STUDIOS, INC. p. 

21-T 
[|] Free catalog of 16mm 
silent and sound films 
FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 
p. 21-T 
Info. on 
Week films 


Brotherhood 


information on 


Descriptive lit. on inter- 
national films. 
MUTUAL LIFE p. 14-T. 
[] Free. Position Aptitude 
Test 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 22-T. 

[} Full info. on schools or 
camps to buy or sell. 


Position 


Enrollment 


dential Borrow By Mail 
plan 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
p. 9-T. 
[) Further info on full 
credit summer tours. 
WEBSTER CHICAGO CORP. 
p. 7-T. 
Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 
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Personally, IT think 


ambition. 


BARNES 
rather lo't 
JASON: Yeah. but 


we, as a 


\' he li | re 


nation, sp nd 


ovel 
much on liquor as we do on ed 
well 


BARNES: 


| begin to woncer. 


And wondering is ‘ 
portant. I've always felt that i! 
does nothing more than mak 
ask “why” it’s served its pu 
helps to develop an inquiring n 
that in turn sometimes leads t 
answers. 

Peccy: And the only answ 
what vou think is best the 
can. When I shuffle off to Ball 
can honest!v say I did the best 


I'll be satisfied. 





TOOL 


23-T 





S for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


U. S. Territories 
and Possessions 


December 8 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Skyways of the Pacific, American Institute 
{ Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., New York 22. 25c. 

ARTICLES: “Independence, With Strings,” Nation, July 
44. 48 (Philippines). “Should Statehood Be Granted to 
Hawaii and Alaska?” Congressional Digest, Nov. “47. “Why 
the Navy Needs Aspirin,” Harper's, Aug. “47 (Micronesia). 

FILMS: The Philippine Republic. March ot Time, 369 Lex- 
ngton Ave., New York 17, 16 min. sound. (The Philippines 
under U. S. rule and today.) Puerto Rico. Prod. and dist. 

lopedia Britannica Films, sound. b&w. 15 min. Kent 
rsale. Alaska: The Story of a Frontier. Prod. 20th Century- 

x, 22 min. sound. b&w. Sale from Films Inc., 330 W. 
2d St., New York 18. People of Hawaii. Prod. and dist. 
Enevelopedia Britannica Films. 11 min. sound. Life in the 
South Seas. United World Films, 30 Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20 Sale or rent. (Samoa. ) 

FILMSTRIPS: Puerto Rico and Minor U. S. Possessions. 
Prod, and dist. Stillfilm Inc., $445 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 
16. Cal. Alaska. Prod. Curriculum Films Inc. color. 31 frames. 
Sule from Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 


etroit 11, Mich. 


Conservation 


December | in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


FILMS: The Soil Conservation Service of the Denartment 
f Avriculture has just released (through Castle Films. 445 
Park Ave., New York 22. N. Y.) an important series of films 

soil conservation. Sound, b&w. from 6 to 10 minutes, sale. 
Write to SCS for supplementary guide and kit of materials. 

The River. Prod. Farm Security Administration. Dist. 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 1] W. 53d St... New 
York 19, N. Y. Sound. b&w, 30 min. rent. Pare Lorentz’ 

s documentary on the Mississippi River basin. Pano- 
story of agricultural and industrial expansion which 

ted and ruined the basin and of efforts to control floods 
restation and the TVA. One of America’s film master- 
this is verv useful tor discussion. 

Valley of the Tennessee. Prod. for OWL Overseas Branch. 
ist’ Museum of Modern Art Film Library (see above). 

b&w, 30 min.. rent. Film on TVA made for distribu- 
road. Shows change in agricultural methods brought 
through flood control, with particular reference to the 

affected. 

\vieries of Life: Birth of the Soil: Seeds of Destruction: 
T ital Earth. (Four films, The Living Earth series.) 
Conservation Foundation. N. Y. Zoological Society. 
ist. Encyclopedia Brittanica Films, Inc.. Wilmette, Il. 

olor, 10 minutes each, rent or sale. Recently re'eased 
1 soil and soil conservation. Available separately or in 

Hevitage We Guard. Prod. Soil Conservation Service, 
USI Dist. Castle Films. Sound, b&w, 30 min.. sale. 
\va ‘able from film libraries.) Soil and wild life — how they 
imaged during our westward expansion, why they are 

portant, and what restoration work is carried on. 

Na‘ural Resources of the Pacific Coast. Prod. and dist. 


Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg.; Chicago 1, Il. 
Sound, b&w, or color, 10 min., rent or sale. Shows abundance 
of Pacific Coast resources, pointing the necessity for con- 
servation. 

Conservation Road: The Story of Our Natural Resources. 
Prod. 20th Century-Fox. Dist. Films, Incorporated, 330 W. 
42 St., New York 18, N. Y. Sound, b&w, 22 min., sale. How 
conservation, once practiced by few people, has become the 
concern of all people dealing with our natural resources — 
soil, minerals, petroleum, lumber, fish, etc. 

Two free catalogues from the Department of Agriculture 
list government films on conservation: Motion Pictures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, trom Motion 
Picture Service, Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Ag., 
Washington 25, D. C., and Forest Service Films Available 
on Loan for Educational Purposes, trom Forest Service at 
the same address. 

FILMSTRIPS: Facts About Our Forests. Prod. and dist. 
Society for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Silent, b&w, sale, with manuals. 

Forests of the United States. Prod. and dist. American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Silent, b&w, 48 frames, sale, with lecture notes. Survey 
of forests and their uses, past and present. Stresses conserva- 
tion need. Excellent material. 

Irrigation. Prod. and dist. American Council on Education 
(see above). Silent, b&w, 41 frames, sale, with lecture notes. 
Irrigation needs in the Great Plains; also methods. 

Soil Conservation. Prod. and dist. American Council on 
Education (see above). Silent, b&w, 51 frames, sale, with 
lecture notes. Need for and methods of conservation. 

RECORDINGS: From Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., come 
in two series of recorded programs available on free loan. 
Programs come on 16-inch, 33 1/3 rpm. discs, two programs 
per disc. 

Life for Wildlife. (Twelve 15-minute programs.) Prod. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Programs show relationship be- 
tween wildlife and our economic and cultural needs, empha- 
sizing need for conservation. 

This Land We Defend. (Ten 15-minute dramatizations. ) 
Prod. Soil Conservation Service, USDA. 

(Next week: Written materials on same subject.) 


Pribilof Islands 


December | in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Write to Fish and Wildlife Bureau, Dept. 
of the Interior, Merchandise Mart, 222 North Bank Drive, 
Chicago 54. [linois. 

ARTICLES: “We Put Tags on Seals,” Saturday Evening 
Post, March 20, 19458. 

BOOKS: Sea Cats, by Alice Desmond (fiction), $2, (Mac 
millan, “44). Hunting of the Silver Fleece, by F. Martin, 
$4 (Greenberg, 46). Bridge to Russia, by Murray Morgan, 
$3 (Dutton, “47). 

FILMS: Passage to the Pribilofs, prod. and dist. by Hard- 
castle Films, 818 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Sound, color, 
10 minutes. Sale, with teachers’ guide. Water trip from 
Seattle to Pribilofs, with overview of life there, emphasizing 
the Alaska fur seal. Return of the Vanishing Herd, prod. and 
dist. by Hardcastle Films (address given above). Sound, 
color, 10 minutes. Sale, with guide. More detailed study of 
Alaska fur seal than in above film. 
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‘| carry it easily! 


— Because projector, speaker and 





accessories all are combined in a 





single lightweight unit weighing 


only 33 pounds—as compact as a 


‘thread it quickly! 


—With Revere threading is only 


suitcase, and really portable!” 








a matter of seconds. Four handy 






threading points and a simple 






film path make Revere the easiest 









of all sound projectors to thread.” 










{run it 
like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Revere 





are at my fingertips ... easy to see 






and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 






framing are simple as can 





be. Fast, automatic rewind 





eliminates long waiting 






between reels,” 











“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 






“With my students handling the operation of our 






Revere, il leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 






sound movies. Too, il enconrages a greater feeling of 









sludent participation, increasing the interest and 






educational value of our audio-visual program. 






More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 






Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating case- 





They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone 







and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 


/ ee 
$9 ) () Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of ont 
aid 


—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 





Complete 












Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 


any sound projector at any price. You'll 


agree with audio-visual experts that it’s 
the best buy in l6mm sound projectors. < 


Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! 
16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Peru (pp. 8, 9, 10) 


American Patriot: Jose Hipolito 
Unanue of Peru (p. 7) 


Aims for the Pupil 

l. To learn something about the 
Inca civilization and the conquest of 
Peru. 

2. To become acquainted with some 
facts about the Peru of today. 

3. To learn to identify one’s self with 
situations remote in time or distance 
through a creative use of the imagina- 
tion. 

4. To gain skill in speaking. 
Procedure 

TeacHEeR: After reading the article 
and the picture script about Peru we 
will tell each other what we have 
learned by means of role-playing. First, 
let us describe the Peru which the Span- 
iards found when they reached South 
America in the sixteenth century. After 
that we can tell about the Peru of to- 
day. I will ask for volunteers to play the 
roles I am about to describe. Let us 
have each role played by several pupils 
so that we may see how the imagination 
ot different players acts upon the parts. 

People of Long Ago 

l. Pizarro is back in Spain telling 
about the conquest of Peru and about 
the dangers braved by his men; he de- 
scribes the glorious temple of the Sun 
and the great wealth of the Incas which 
will now pour into Spain; he tells about 
the potatoes which the Incas raise and 
eat, about their woolen garments, about 
the roads they have built, about the 
system of communications established 
by their ruler. By his story Pizarro will 
show us that he is interested chiefly in 
the gold and silver he has seized after 
the Inca ruler’s murder. 

2. An Inca woman steps across four 
centuries to tell our class the story of 
the conquest of Peru. Her two sons 


for This Issue 


were runners in the service of the ruler; 
her home was a little house along one 
of the roads‘built by the Inca engineers; 
she tells Rdw the news of Pizarro’s com- 
ing was Carried to all parts of the em- 
pire and how the people heard that 
their ruler had ben captured and ex- 
ecuted. 


3. An architect of the Incas’ empire 
tells us about the temple of the Sun at 
Cuzco; he relates how Pizarro and his 
men looked with greed upon its golden 
walls and its garden filled with plants, 
animals, and birds fashioned of silver 
and gold. 


4. An official of the Inca empire ex- 
plains how the art of government. was 
practiced by the Inca ruler and his 
advisers; he tells how they achieved 
freedom from want, enough food and 
clothing and shelter for all; he explains 
how everyone worked save the very 
young and the aged; he tells how the 
people were not without food in years 
when the crops failed; he describes how 
the spirit of the people was broken by 
their enslavement after the conquest. 


5. An engineer of the Inca empire 
tells about the roads, tunnels, and 
bridges built before the Spaniards came 
to South America. 


TEACHER (after making the assign- 
ments): Take notes for the role you 
are to play and keep your Junior Scho- 
lastic at hand for reference. For your 
guidance I will read two examples of 
role-playing: 

Pizarro 

“My men and I endured great hard- 
ships in order to reach the land of the 
Incas for we had heard that much 
treasure had been gathered together 
there. Truly, the stories of the great 
wealth of the Incas were not false- 
hoods. At Cuzco we beheld the glori- 
ous temple of the Sun. Never had our 
eyes looked on such riches. The walls 
were covered with slabs of gold. On one 
wall was a figure of the Sun made of 
gold, and on the other side, seated on 


‘ 
golden thrones were the embalmed 
bodies of former Inca rulers. Look ut 
this silver flower. It is the work of an 
Inca craftsman. I took it from the gar- 
den of the temple of the Sun where 
there were many plants, birds, animals, 
and even insects all made of silver and 
gold. I was determined to capture these 
treasures for my king so I planned a 
way by which we could seize the Inca 
ruler and cast him into prison. Well, 
we were successful and we executed 
him. After that the people were in 
our hands and so also was the wealth 
of the empire. Now we have millions 
of slaves and gold and silver beyond 
our dreams. 


Inca Woman 


“My sons were runners in the service 
of the Inca. Our home was a small 
house along a mountain road, When- 
ever it was necessary to carry news to 
the ruler or from the ruler, a runner 
would set out and race to the next 
house set by the roadside. There he 
would get food and rest and from 
there another runner would carry the 
message on. The runners ran so fast 
that they could cover a distance of 
1,200 miles in five days. And so it 
happened that in the year the Spaniards 
came a messenger approached our 
house shouting, ‘start at once and go to 
the next post with the word that the 
Only Inca has been slain!’ My son raced 
on with the terrible news and then I fed 
the weary runner. That was a time of 
sorrow. A good life had ended, a time 
of slavery began for the Inca people. 
Our beautiful temple of the Sun was 
desecrated by the barbarians. They 
ripped the gold from walls and stole 
the silver flowers and birds from the 
garden, and they treated our people 
cruelly, forcing them to bring more 
and more treasure to them. Never will 
the story of Pizarro be forgotten.” 


For Discussion 


TEACHER (after the role playing): 
After Pizarro had the Inca ruler mur- 
dered it was an easy matter for the 
comparatively small band of Spaniards 
to conquer the empire and enslave the 


' 
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Next Issue: November 17 
Theme Article: Uruguay 
World Friendship Series: 

Live in Uruguay 
American Patriot: 
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Movies and Book Reviews 
Thanksgiving Features 


How We 


Artigas of Uru- 


No issue November 24 
(Thanksgiving interval) 


December 1! 


Theme Article: The Pribilof Islands 
by Alexandra Gromoff of the 
Pribilofs. 

Astronomy Feature: The December 
Sky 











people. How do you explain this fact? 


(Point out the fact that the people 
were not accustomed to making de- 
cisions, that the Inca made all the rules 
for them and that they were helpless 
when the Inca was slain. Let them see 
that a good master may easily be ex- 
changed for a bad master under such a 
system, but that a people who know 
how to govern themselves can help 
themselves in a great emergency.) 

Teacuer (after the discussion of the 
foregoing question) : In less than a hun- 
dred years after the conquest of the 
Incas, twenty-five million Indians be- 
came five million sick, spiritless slaves. 
But tyranny can be borne only so long. 
In the end, after 300 years of slavery, 
the people of Peru turned on their 
oppressors. Help came from beyond the 
borders. Let us have volunteers for the 
roles of San Martin, Bolivar, and Jose 
Hipolito Unanue. 


Present-day Peruvians 


Teacuer (after a few facts have 
been given about Peru’s independence 
movement in the nineteenth century): 
We are now ready for the role playing 
that will depict present-day Peru. I 
will ask members of the class to be the 
following persons: 

1. A farmer from the costa, the desert 
plain that runs all the way down the 
Pacific coast, tells about irrigation, 
about the use of guano, about crops. 

A city-dweller from Lima tells of 
the modern capital, its universities, hos- 
pitals, museums. 

3. A mining engineer from the sierra 
describes the Peru of the Andes and 
tells of the coal, petroleum, copper, 
zinc, lead and rare metals mined there. 

4. A lumber man from the montana 


tells about rubber, mahogany, cedar- 
wood and other forest products. 

5. A doctor from the United States 
tells about the use of quinine and co- 
caine which come from Peruvian trees 
and shrubs. 


6. A professor of geography from a 
Lima university gives a lecture based 
on this outline which he places on the 
board:—Humboldt Current—schools of 
fish—birds—guano—crops. 

8. A modern engineer discusses ir- 
rigation in Peru, railroad building and 
oxygen tents, and the remarkable en- 
gineering projects of the Incas. 

9. An Indian man and woman de- 
scribe how they dress. 


TEACHER (after the second role play- 
ing period): Have the Incas left any 
influence on the Peru of today? 


Quiz 


1. What form of government existed 
in Peru before the recent revolution? 
(A republic much like our own, with 
a President and a Congress.) 

2. Into what three natural divisions 
does Peru fall by virtue of her geogra- 
phy? (The costa, the sierra, the mon- 
tana.) 


3. What is the name of the rubber 
boom town on the upper Amazon? 
(Iquitos. ) 


4. Name two medicinal products of 
Peru. (Quinine and cocaine.) 


5. What well-known food originated 
in Peru? (The potato.) 


How We Live in Peru (p. 11) 
Here is a good opportunity for pupils 


to compare their everyday life with thé” 


way of life of 
Peru. 


TEACHER (after above discussion has 
been completed): Now let's discover 
how a day in your life compares with a 
day in the life of Rosa and Oswaldo. We 
will choose three boys to draw a com- 
parison with Oswaldo’s schedule and 
three girls to show how much their 
daily lives are alike and unlike Rosa’s. 
Let us make our comparisons on the 
following points. 


' boy and girl in distant 


homes foods 
size of family school studies and 
age of children in hours 

family duties in the home 
names summer vacations 
holidays games 


Will the first boy and the first girl 
read aloud what Oswaldo and Rosa 
have to say on each of these points be- 
fore telling his or her story? 





Other Worlds Than Ours (p. 20) 


1. Why do scientists believe that hy. 
man beings could not live on Mars? 
(There is little oxygen, little plant life 
and little water on the planet.) 

2. What are Mars’ two satellites? 
(Phobos, Deimos. ) 

3. How do most of the planets com. 
pare with earth on the length of a year? 
[A year (or the length of time it takes 
to move once around the sun) on Ju- 
piter, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto is 
much longer than a year on the earth, 
Pluto’s year would be 247 of ours. | 

4. In review, can you name the nine 
planets? (Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn, Pluto, 
and Earth.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Test 


1. Who were the Indians who ruled 
Peru when the Spaniards arrived? (The 
Incas. ) 

2. What is the capital of modem 
Peru? ( Lima.) 

3. What is guano? (Bird droppings 
used as a fertilizer.) 

4. What mountains 
Peru? ( Andes.) 

5. By what insect is the malaria germ 
spread? (Mosquito. ) 

6. In what small republic of the 
West Indies. will a group of United 
Nations experts try to suggest ways of 
improving the lives of the people? 
(Haiti. ) 

7. On what islands is pidgin English 
spoken? (South Sea Islands. ) 

8. In what country is the town with 
the odd name of Flin Flon? (Canada.) 

9. Who delivered the Gettysburg ad- 
dress on November 19, 1843? (Abra- 
ham Lincoln. ) 

10. In Peru who is called “The 
Father of Our Country?” (Jose Hipolito 
Unanue. ) 





run through 





» Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 2! 


ACROSS: 1l-corn; 5-Ohio; 6-Toledo; 9-is; 11- 
elope; 13-Taft; 16-ray; 17-start; 19-ale; 20-yon; 
22-vat; 25-tubes; 29-Ira; 30-tire; 31-Akron; 34-at 
35-severs; 38-Erie; 39-rode. 

DOWN: 1-cot; 2-oho; 3-rile; 4-Noel; 7-Dora; 
8-opal; 9-it’s; 10-sat; 12-eye; 14-fa; 15-try; 18-tot; 
21-nut; 22-via; 23-arks;. 24-tare; 26-bi; 27-era; 
28-set; 32-over; 33-Nero; 36-rid; 37-see. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 
1. GOOD NEIGHBORS: - Cross out Uruguay, 


Paraguay. Argentina, Venezuela, Mexico. 

2. RD MATCH: 1-c; 2-e; 3-b; 4-d; 

3. PERUVIAN FILL-IN: 1- Incas; a Pa AITO; 
3-winter; 4-Lima 

4. UP IN THE AIR: 1-Mars; 2-Jupiter; 3 
Pluto; 4-Merc 

5. ABOUT “NATIONS: 1-Canada; 2-one ot 
Great Britain, France, ya the Netherla 


Luxembourg: 3-Haiti; 4-Greec 
6. PICTURES TO GUIDE ‘You: 1-llamas; 2- 
potato; 3-Gettysburg, Pa. 
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